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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MADAME D’ARBOUVILLE’S ‘‘ VILLAGE DocTOR.”’ 


Tue readers of Blackwood can hardly have forgot- 
ten acharming French tale, of which an abridged 
translation appeared, under the title of ** An Un- 
published French Novel,’’ in the number of the 
Magazine for December, 1847.* In the brief no- 
tice prefixed to it, we mentioned the existence of a 
companion story by the same authoress, which had 
obtained wider circulation than its fellow, through 
arbitrary transfer to the pages of a French periodi- 
eal; and which, on that account, although of more 
convenient length than the Histotre Hollandaise, we 
abstained from reproducing. Having thus drawn 
attention to one of the most pleasing tales we in 
any language are acquainted with, we fully ex- 
pected speedily to meet with it in an English ver- 
sion. Not having done so, our vivid recollection 
of the great merits of ** Le Médecin du Village’’ 
now induces us to revoke our first decision—the 
more readily that we have repeatedly been solicited 
to give the English public an opportunity of appre- 
ciating a tale unprocurable in the form in which it 
was originally printed, and which few persons in 
this country are likely to have read in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. he exquisite delineation of 
the erring, but meekly penitent Annunciata, and 
of the long-suffering and enthusiastically pious 
Christine, may well inspire a wish to become ac- 
quainted with other productions of the same deli- 
cate and graceful pen. ‘The simple story of the 
Village Doctor will not disappoint expectation. 
We ourselves, deeply sensible of the fascinations 
of the Countess d’Arbouville’s style, consider it 
her happiest effort ; and although we once hinted a 
doubt of the probability of its crowning incident, 
we forget to play the critic when under the influ- 
ence of her touching pathos and delightful diction. 
In our present capacity of translators we feel but 
too strongly the impossibility of rendering the art- 
less elegance of her style, which flows on, smooth, 
fresh, and sparkling, like a summer streamlet over 
golden sands. And, with all her apparent simplici- 
ty, Madame d’Arbouville is a cunning artist, playing 
with skilful hand on the chords of the heart, which 
vibrate at her lightest touch. The effects she pro- 
duces are the more striking because seemingly un- 
sought. But her merits will be better exhibited 
by this second specimen of her writings than by 
any praise we could lavish ; and we therefore pro- 
ceed, without further preamble, to the narrative of 


Eva Meredith’s sorrows as given by her humble 
friend, 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


“What is that!’ exclaimed several persons 
assembled in the dining-room of the chateau of 
Burey. 

The Countess of Moncar had just inherited, 
from a distant and slightly regretted relation, an 
ancient chateau which she had never seen, al- 
though it was at barely fifteen leagues from her 
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habitual summer residence. One of the most 
elegant, and almost one of the prettiest women in 
Paris, Madame de Moncar was but moderately 
attached to the country. Quitting the capital at 
the end of June, to return thither early in Octo- 
ber, she usually took with her some of the com- 
panions of her winter gayeties, and a few young 
men, selected amongst her most assiduous part- 
ners. Madame de Moncar was married to a man 
much older than herself, who did not always pro- 
tect her by his presence. Without abusing the 
great liberty she enjoyed, she was gracefully 
coquettish, elegantly frivolous, pleased with tri- 
fles—with a compliment, an amiable word, an 
hour’s triumph—loving a ball for the pleasure of 
adorning herself, fond of Admiration, and not sorry 
to inspire love. When some grave old aunt ven- 
tured a sage remonstrance—‘* Mon Dieu !”’ she 
replied; ‘*do let me laugh and take life gayly. 
It is far less dangerous than to listen in solitude 
to the beating of one’s heart. For my part, I 
do not know if I even have a heart!” She spoke 
the truth, and really was uncertain upon that point. 
Desirous to remain so, she thought it prudent to 
leave herself no time for reflection. 

One fine morning in September, the countess 
and her guests set out for the unknown chateau. 
intending to pass the day there. A cross road. 
reputed practicable, was to reduce the journey to 
twelve leagues. ‘The cross road proved execra-~ 
ble ; the travellers lost their way in the forest ; 
a carriage broke down; in short, it was not till 
mid-day that the party, much fatigued, and but 
moderately gratified by the picturesque beauties 
of the scenery, reached the chateau of Burey, 
whose aspect was scarcely such as to console them 
for the annoyances of the journey. It was a large 
sombre building with dingy walls. In its front a 
garden, then out of cultivation, descended from 
terrace to terrace ; for the chateau, built upon the 
slope of a wooded hill, had no level ground in its 
vicinity. On all sides it was hemmed in by moun- 
tains, the trees upon which sprang up amidst roeks, 
and had a dark and gloomy foliage that saddened 
the evesight. Man’s neglect added to the natural 
wild disorder of the scene. Madame de Monear 
stood motionless and disconcerted upon the thresh- 
old of her newly-acquired mansion. 

** This is very unlike a party of pleasure,” said 
she ; ‘‘ | could weep at sight of this dismal abode.. 
Nevertheless, here are noble trees, lofty rocks, a 
roaring cataract; doubtless, there is a certain. 
beauty in all that ; but it is of too grave an order 
for my humor,”’ added she with a smile. ‘‘ Let 
us go in and view the interior.” 

The hungry guests, eager to see if the cook, 
who had been sent forward upon the previous day, 
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as an advanced guard, had safely arrived, willing- 
ly assented. Having obtained the agreeable cer- 
tainty that an abundant breakfast would soon be 
upon the table, they rambled through the chateau. 
The old-fashioned furniture with tattered cover- 
ings, the arm-chairs with three legs, the tottering 
tables, the discordant sounds of a piano, which for 
a good score of years had not felt a finger, afforded 
abundant food for jest and merriment. Gayety 
returned. Instead of grumbling at the inconve- 
niences of this uncomfortable mansion, it was 
agreed to laugh at everything. Moreover, for 
these young and idle persons, the expedition was 
a sort of event, an almost perilous campaign, 
whose originality appealed to the imagination. A 
fagot was lighted beneath the wide chimney of 
the drawing-room ; but clouds of smoke were the 
result, and the company took refuge in the pleasure 
grounds. The aspect of the gardens was strange 
enough; the stone-benches were covered with 
moss, the walls of the terraces, crumbling in many 
places, left space between their ill-joined stones 
for the growth of numerous wild plants, which 
sprung out erect and lofty, or trailed with flexible 
grace towards the earth. The walks were over- 
grown and obliterated by grass; the parterres, 
reserved for garden flowers, were invaded by wild 
ones, which grow wherever the heavens afford a 
drop of water and a ray of sun; the insipid bear- 
bine enveloped and stifled in its envious embrace 
the beauteous rose of Provence: the blackberry 
mingled its acrid fruits with the red clusters of 
the currant-bush ; ferns, wild mint, with its faint 
perfume, thistles with their thorny crowns, grew 
beside a few forgotten lilies. When the company 
entered the enclosure, numbers of the smaller ani- 
mals, alarmed at the unaccustomed intrusion, 
darted into the long grass, and the startled birds 
flew chirping from branch to branch. Silence, for 
many years the undisturbed tenant of this peaceful 
spot, fled at the sound of human voices and of joy- 
ous laughter. The solitude was appreciated by 
none—none grew pensive under its influence ; it 
was recklessly broken and profaned. The conver- 
sation ran upon the gay evenings of the past sea- 
son, and was interspersed with amiable allusions, 
expressive looks, covert compliments, with all the 
thousand nothings, in short, resorted to by persons 
desirous to please each other, but who have not 
yet acquired the right to be serious. 

The steward, after a long search for a breakfast- 
bell along the dilapidated walls of the chateau, at 
last made up his mind to shout from the steps that 
the meal was ready—the half-smile with which he 
accompanied the announcement, proving that, like 
his betters, he resigned himself for one day to a 
deviation from his habits of etiquette and propriety. 
Soon a merry party surronnded the board. The 
gloom of the chateau, its desert site and uncheery 
aspect, were all forgotten; the conversation was 
general and well sustained ; the health of the lady 
of the castle—the fairy whose presence converted 
the crazy old edifice into an enchanted palace, was 





drunk by all present. Suddenly all eyes were 
turned to the windows of the dining-room. 

‘* What is that?’ exclaimed several of the 
guests. 

A small carriage of green wicker-work, with 
great wheels, as high as the body of the vehicle, 
passed before the windows, and stopped at the 
door. It was drawn by a gray horse, short and 
punchy, whose eyes seemed in danger from tne 
shafts, which, from their point of junction with 
the carriage, sloped obliquely upwards. The 
hood of the little cabriolet was brought forward, 
concealing its contents, with the exception of two 
arms covered with the sleeves of a blue blouse, and 
of a whip which fluttered about the ears of the 
gray horse. 

**Mon Dieu !’’ exclaimed Madame de Monear. 
**] forgot to tell you I was obliged to invite the 
village doctor to our breakfast. The old man was 
formerly of some service to my uncle’s family, and 
I have seen him once or twice. Be not alarmed 
at the addition to our party; he is very taciturn. 
After a few civil words we may forget his pres- 
ence ; besides, 1 do not suppose he will remain 
very long.”’ 

At this moment the dining-room door opened, 
and Dr. Barnaby entered. He was a little old 
man, feeble, and insignificant-looking, of calm and 
gentle countenance. His gray hairs were collected 
into a cue, according to a bygone fashion ; a dash 
of powder whitened his temples, and extended to 
his furrowed brow. He wore a black coat, and 
steel buckles to his breeches. Over one arm hung 
a riding-coat of puce-colored taffety. In the op 
posite hand he carried his hat and a thick cane. 
His whole appearance proved that he had taken 
unusual pains with his toilet ; but his black stock- 
ings and coat were stained with mud, as if the 
poor old man had fallen into a ditch. He paused 
at the door, astonished at the presence of so many 
persons. For an instant, a tinge of embarrassment 
appeared upon his face ; but, recovering himself, 
he silently saluted the company. ‘The strange 
manner of his entrance gave the guests a violent 
inclination to laugh, which they repressed more 
or less successfully. Madame de Moncar alone, 
in her character of mistress of the house, and in- 
capable of failing in politeness, perfectly preserved 
her gravity. 

** Dear me, doctor ! have you had an overturn!” 
was her first inquiry. 

Before replying, Dr. Barnaby glanced at all 
these young people in the midst of whom he found 
himself, and, simple and artless though his phys- 
iognomy was, he could not but guess the cause of 
their hilarity. He replied quietly : 

**T have not been overturned. A poor carter 
fell under the wheels of his vehicle ; 1 was pass- 
ing and I helped him up.”” And the doctor took 
possession of a chair left vacant for him at the ta- 
ble. Unfolding his napkin, he passed a corner 
through the buttonhole of his coat, and spread out 
the rest over his waistcoat and knees At these 
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preparations, smiles hovered upon the lips of many 
of the guests, and a whisper or two broke the si- 
lence; but this time the doctor did not raise his 
eves. Perhaps he observed nothing. 

«Ts there much sickness in the village ?”’ in- 
quired Madame de Moncar, whilst they were 
helping the new comer. 

‘* Yes, madam, a good deal.”’ 

“This is an unhealthy neighborhood t”’ 

** No, madam.”’ 

‘** But the sickness. What causes it?’’ 

‘The heat of the sun in harvest time, and the 
cold and wet of winter.” 

One of the guests, affecting great gravity, joined 
in the conversation. 

‘* So that in this healthy district, sir, people are 
ill all the year round?”’ 

The doctor raised his little gray eyes to the 


speaker's face, looked at him, hesitated, and seemed | 


either to check or to seek a reply. 

Monear kindly came to his relief. 
“| know,”’ she said, ‘*that you are here the 

guardian genius of all who suffer.”’ 

- “Qh, you are too good,” replied the old man, 

apparently much engrossed with the slice of pasty 


Madame de 


upon his plate. Then the gay party left Dr. Bar- | 
naby to himself, and the conversation flowed in its | 


previous channel. 
peaceable old man, it was in the form of some 
slight sareasm, which, mingled with other dis- 


course, would pass, it was thought, unperceived by 


its object. Not that these young men and women 
were generally otherwise than polite and kind- 
hearted ; but upon that day the journey, the break- 
fast, the merriment and slight excitement that had 
attended all the events of the morning, had brought 
on a sort of heedless gayety and communicative 
mockery, which rendered them pitiless to the vic- 
tim whom chance had thrown in their way. ‘The 
doctor continued quietly to eat, without looking 
up, or uttering a word, or seeming to hear one ; 
they voted him deaf and dumb, and he was no re- 
straint upon the conversation. 

When the guests rose from table, Dr. Barnaby 
took a step or two backwards, and allowed each man 
to select the lady he wishe” ~ ~4+e into the draw- 
ing-room. 
remaining without a cavalier, the village doctor 
timidly advanced, and offered her his ha... —not 
his arm. 
proceeded, and his body slightly bent in sign of 


respect, with measured steps towards the drawing- | 


room. Fresh smiles greeted his entrance, but not 
a cloud appeared upon the placid countenance of 


the old man, who was now voted blind, as well as | 


deaf and dumb. Quitting his companion, Dr. 
Barnaby selected the smallest, humblest-looking 
chair in the room, placed it in a corner, at some 
distance from everybody else, put his stick between 
his knees, crossed his hands upon the knob, and 
rested his chin upon his hands. In this meditative 
attitude he remained silent, and from time to time 
his eyes closed, as if a gentle slumber, which he 


If any notice was taken of the | 


One of Madame ue sloncar’s friends | 


His fingers scarcely touched hers as he | 
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neither invoked nor repelled, were stealing over 
him. 

‘* Madame de Monear !”’ cried one of the guests, 
‘“*] presume it is not your intention to inhabit this 
ruin in the desert ?”’ 

** Certainly I have no such project. But here 
are lofty trees and wild woods. M. de Monear 
may very likely be tempted to pass a few weeks 
here in the shooting season.”’ 

‘** In that case you must pull down and rebuild ; 
clear, alter, and improve !”’ 

‘** Let us make a plan!” cried the young count- 
ess. ‘* Let us mark out the future garden of my 
domains.”’ 

It was decreed that this party of pleasure 
should be unsuccessful. At that moment a heavy 
cloud burst, and a close fine rain began to fall. 
Impossible to leave the house. 

‘* How very vexatious !’’ cried Madame de Mon- 
ear. ‘* What shall we do with ourselves? The 
|horses require several hours’ rest. It will evi- 
| dently be a wet afternoon. For a week to come, 
‘the grass, which overgrows everything, will not 
be dry enough to walk upon; all the strings of 
‘the piano are broken; there is not a book within 
ten leagues. This room is wretchedly disma). 
| What can we do with ourselves ?”’ 

The party, lately so joyous, was graduaily losing 
its gayety. ‘The blithe laugh and arch whisper 
were succeeded by dull silence. The guests saun- 
tered to the windows and examined the sky, but 
the sky remained dark and cloud-laden. Their 
hopes of a walk were completely blighted. They 
established themselves as comfortably as they 
could upon the old chairs and settees, and tried to 
revive the conversation; but there are thoughts 
which, like flowers, require a little sun, and which 
will not flourish under a bleak sky. All these 
young heads appeared to droop, oppressed by the 
storm, like the poplars in the garden, which 
bowed their tops at the will of the wind. A 
tedious hour dragged by. 

The lady of the castle, a little disheartened by 
the failure of her party of pleasure, leaned lan- 
guidly upon a window-sill, and gazed vaguely at 
the prospect without. 

“There,” said she, ‘‘ yonder, upon the hill. 
is a white cottage that must come down: it hides 
the view.” 

‘* The white cottage !"’ cried the doctor. For 
/upwards of an hour Dr. Barnaby had been mute 
and motionless upon his chair. Mirth and wea- 
riness, sun and rain, had succeeded each other 
without eliciting a syllable from his lips. His 
presence was forgotten by everybody; every eye 
turned quickly upon him when he uttered these 
three words—*“ the white cottage !”’ 
| ‘* What interest do you take in it, doctor?’ 
asked the countess. 
| ** Mon Dicu, madame! Pray forget that I spoke. 
|The cottage will come down, undoubtedly, since 
‘such has been your good pleasure.” 
| ‘* But why should you regret the old shed ?”” 
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‘**1—Mon Dieu! it was inhabited by ssemel 
I loved—and—”’ 

“And they think of returning to it, doctor !”’ 

** They are long since dead, madam ; they died 
when | was young!’’ And the old man gazed 
mournfully at the white cottage, which rose 
amongst the trees upon the hill-side, like a daisy 
in a green field. ‘There was a brief silence. 

** Madam,”’ said one of the guests in a low voice 
to Madame de Moncar, ‘‘ there is a mystery here. 
Observe the melancholy of our Esculapius. Some 
pathetic drama has been enacted in yonder house ; 
a tale of love, perhaps. Ask the doctor to tell 
it us.” 

** Yes, yes!’’ was murmured on all sides, ‘‘ a 
tale, a story! And should it prove of little in- 
terest, at any rate the narrator will divert us.” 

‘** Not so, gentlemen,”’ replied Madame de Mon- 
car, in the same suppressed voice. ‘* If 1 ask Dr. 
Barnaby to tell us the history of the white cot- 
tage, it is on the express condition that no one 
laughs.”? All having promised to be serious and 
well-behaved, Madame de Moncar approached the 
old man. ‘* Doetor,’’ said she, seating herself 
beside him, ‘‘ that house, 1 plainly see, is con- 
nected with some reminiscence of former days, 
stored preciously in your memory. Will you tell 
it us? I should be grieved to cause you a regret 
which it is in my power to spare you; the house 
shall remain, if you tell me why you love it.” 

Dr. Barnaby seemed surprised, and remained 
silent. ‘The countess drew still nearer to him. 
** Dear Doctor!’ said she, ‘‘ see what wretched 
weather ; how dreary everything looks! You are 
the senior of us all; tell usa tale. Make us for- 
get rain, and fog, and cold.” 

Dr. Barnaby looked at the countess with great 
astonishment. 

‘* There is no tale,’’ he said. ‘* What oceurred 
in the cottage is very simple, and has no interest 
but for me, who loved the young couple: strangers 
would not call ita tale. And I am unaccustomed 
to speak before many listeners. Besides, what I 
should tell you is sad, and you came to amuse 
yourselves.’’ And again the doctor rested his chin 
upon his stick. 

‘* Dear doctor,’’ resumed the countess, ‘‘ the 
white cottage shall stand, if you say why you 
love it.”’ 

The old man appeared somewhat moved ; he 
crossed and uncrossed his legs; took out his snuff- 
box, returned it to his pocket without opening it ; 
then, looking at the countess—** You will not pull 
it down?’ he said, indicating with his thin and 
tremulous hand the habitation visible at the horizon. 

** 1 promise you I will not.’’ 

** Well, so be it; I will do that much for them ; 
1 will save the house in which they were happy. 

‘* Ladies,’’ continued the old man, ** I am but a 
poor speaker ; but I believe that even the least elo- 
quent succeed in making themselves understood 
when they tell what they have seen. This story, 
I warn you beforehand, is not gay. To dance and 





to sing, people send for a musician; they call in 


the physician when they suffer, and are near to 
death.’’ 

A cirele was formed round Dr. Barnaby, who, 
his hands still crossed upon his cane, quietly com- 
menced the following narrative, to an audience 
prepared beforehand to smile at his discourse. 


It was a long time ago, when I was young—for 
I, too, have been young! Youth is a fortune that 
belongs to all the world—to the poor as well as to 
the rich—but which abides with none. 1 had just 
passed my examination ; I had taken my physician’s 
degree, and I returned to my village to exercise my 
wonderful talents, well convinced that, thanks to 
me, men would now cease to die. 

My village is not far from here. From the little 
window of my room, I beheld yonder white house 
upon the opposite side to that you now discern. 
You certainly would not find my village handsome. 
In my eyes, it was superb; I was born there, and 
I loved it. We all see with our own eyes the 
things we love. God suffers us to be sometimes a 
little blind; for he well knows that in this lower 
world a clear sight is not always profitable. To 
me, then, this neighborhood appeared smiling and 
pleasant, and I lived happily. ‘The white cottage 
alone, each morning when | opened my shutters, 
impressed me disagreeably ; it was always closed, 
still and sad like a forsaken thing. Never had | 
seen its windows open and shut, or its door ajar ; 
never had | known its inhospitable garden-gate 
give passage to human being. Your uncle, madam, 
who had no oecasion for a cottage so near his 
chateau, sought to let it; but the rent was rather 
higher than anybody here was rich enough to 
give. It remained empty, therefore, whilst in the 
hamlet every window exhibited two or three chil- 
dren’s faces peering through the branches of gilli- 
flower at the first noise in the street. But one 
morning, on getting up, I was quite astonished to 
see a long ladder resting against the cottage wall ; 
a painter was painting the window-shutters green, 
whilst a servant-maid polished the panes, and a 
gardener hoed the flower-beds. 

** All the better,”’ said 1 to myself; ‘‘ a good 
roof like that, which covers no one, is so much 
lost.”” 

From day today the house improved in appear- 
ance. Pots of flowers veiled the nudity of the 
walls; the parterres were planted, the walks 
weeded and gravelled, and muslin curtains, white 
as snow, shone in the sun-rays. One day a post- 
chaise rattled through the village, and drove up to 
the little house. Who were the strangers! None 
knew, and all desired to learn, For a long time 
nothing transpired without of what passed within 
the dwelling. The rose trees bloomed, and the 
fresh laid lawn grew verdant; still nothing was 
known. Many were the commentaries upon the 
mystery. They were adventurers concealing them- 
selves—they were a young man and his mistress 
—in short, everything was guessed except the 
truth. The truth is so simple, that one does not 
always think of it; once the mind is in movement, 
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it seeks to the right and to the left, and often for- 
gets to look straight before it. ‘The mystery gave 
me littleconcern. No matter who is there, thought 
]; they are human, therefore they will not be 
long without suffering, and then they will send for 
me. I waited patiently. 

At last one morning a messenger came from 
Mr. William Meredith, to request me to call upon 
him. I put on my best coat, and, endeavoring to 
assume a gravity suitable to my profession, I trav- 
ersed the village, not without some little pride at 
my importance. That day many enviedme. ‘The 
villagers stood at their, doors to see me pass. 
‘He is going to the white cottage !’’ they said ; 
whilst 1, avoiding all appearance of haste and 
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“* What is your age, madam?” 

** Seventeen.”’ 

‘Is the climate of your native country very 
different from ours ?”’ 

““T was born in America—at New 
Oh! the sun is far brighter than here.”* 

Doubtless she feared she had uttered a regret, 
for she added— 

** But every country is beautiful when one is in 
one’s husband’s house, with him, and awaiting his 
child !”’ 

Her gaze sought that of William Meredith; 
then, in a tongue I did not understand, she spoke 
| a few words which sounded so soft that they must 
have been words of Jove. 


Orleans. 


vulgar curiosity, walked deliberately, nodding to After a short visit | took my leave, promising 
my peasant neighbors. ‘* Good day, my friends.’’|to return. I did return, and, at the end of two 
I said ; ‘‘ 1 will see you by-and-by ; this morning | months, I was almost the friend of this young 
Iam busy.’ And thus I reached the hill-side. | couple. Mr. and Mrs. Meredith were not selfish 
On entering the sitting room of the mysterious | in their happiness ; they found time to think of 
house, the scene I beheld rejoiced my eyesight. | others. ‘They saw that tothe poor village doctor, 
Everything was so simple and elegant. Flowers,| whose sole society was that of peasants, those 
the chief ornament of the apartment, were so | days were festivals upon which he passed an hour 
tastefully arranged, that gold would not better) in hearing the language of cities. They encour- 
have embellished the modest interior. White | aged me to frequent them—talked to me of their 
muslin was at the windows, white calico on the travels, and soon, with the prompt confidence 
chairs—that was all; but there were roses and | characterizing youth, they told me their story. It 
jessamine, and flowers of all kinds, as in a garden. | was the girl-wife who spoke : 
The light was softened by the curtains, the atmos-| ‘* Doctor,’’ she said, * yonder, beyond the seas, 
phere was fragrant ; and a young girl or woman,|I have father, sisters, family, friends, whom I 
fair and fresh as all that surrounded her, reclined long loved, until the day when I loved William. 
upon a sofa, and welcomed me witha smile. A! But then | shut my heart to those who repulsed 
handsome young man, seated near her upon an | my lover. William’s father forbade him to wed 
ottoman, rose when the servant announced Dr. | me, because he was too noble for the daughter of 
Barnaby. jan American planter. My father forbade me to 





“ Sir,”’ said he, with a strong foreign accent, | love William, because he was too proud to give 
“T have heard so much of your skill that I ex-| his daughter to a man whose family refused her a 


pected to see an old man.”’ |welcome. They tried to separate us; but we 
T have studied diligently, sir,’ I replied. 1) loved each other. Long did we weep and suppli- 
am deeply impressed with the importance and cate, and implore the pity of those to whom we 
responsibility of my calling : you may confide in| owed obedience ; they remained inflexible, and we 
me.”’ loved! Doctor, did you ever love? i would you 
“°T is well,” he said. “I recommend my had, that you might be indulgent to us. We 
wife to your best care. Her present state demands | were secretly married, and we fled to France. Oh 
advice and precaution. Sie was born in a distant} how beautiful the ocean appeared in those early 
land: for my sake she has quitted family and/ days of our affection! The sea was hospitable to 
friends. I can bring but my affection to her aid, the fugitives. Wanderers upon the waves, we 
for I am without experience. I reckon upon you,! passed happy days in the shadow of our vessel’s 
sir. If possible, preserve her from all suffering.’’ | sails, anticipating pardon from our friends, and 
As he spoke, the young man fixed upon his wife dreaming a bright future. Alas! we were too 
a look so fall of love, that the large blue eyes of | sanguine. They pursued us; and, upon pretext 
the beautiful foreigner glistened with tears of | of some irregularity of form in our clandestine 
gratitude. She dropped the tiny cap she was| marriage, William’s family cruelly thought to 
embroidering, and her two hands clasped the hand | separate us. We found concealment in the midst 
of her husband. I looked at them, and I ought! of these mountains and forests. Under a name 
to have found their lot enviable, but, somehow or | which is not ours we live unknown. My father 
other, the contrary was the case. | felt sad; 1 has not forgiven—he has cursed me! That is 
could not tell why. I had often seen persons weep, | the reason, doctor, why I cannot always smile, 
of whom I said—They are happy! Isaw William | even with my dear William by my side.” 
Meredith and his wife smile, and I could not help| How those two loved each other! Never have 
thinking they had much sorrow. I seated myself I seen a being more completely wrapped up in 
near my charming patient. Never had I seen! another than was Eva Meredith in her husband! 
anything so lovely as that sweet face, shaded by | Whatever her occupation, she always so placed 
long ringlets of fair hair. | herself, that, on raising her eyes, she had William 
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before them. She never read but in the book he 
was reading. Her head against his shoulder, her 
eyes followed the lines on which William's eyes 
were fixed ; she wished the same thoughts to strike 
them at the same moment; and, when I crossed 
the garden to reach their door, I smiled always to 
see upon the gravel the trace of Eva’s little foot 
close to the mark of William’s boot. What a dif- 
ference between the deserted old house you see yon- 
der, and the pretty dwelling of my young friends ! 
What sweet flowers covered the walls! What 
bright nosegays decked the tables! How many 
charming books were there, full of tales of love 
that resembled their love! How gay the birds 
that sang around them! How good it was to live 
there, and to be loved a little by those who loved 
each other so much! But those are right who 
say that happy days are not long upon this earth, 
and that, in respect of happiness, God gives but a 
little ata time. 

One morning Eva Meredith appeared to suffer. 
I questioned her with al] the interest | felt for her. 
She answered me abruptly. 

** Do not feel my pulse, doctor,’’ she said ; * it 
is my heart that beats too quick. Think me child- 
ish if you will, but 1 am sad this morning. Wil- 
liam is going away. He is going to the town 
beyond the mountain, to receive money.”’ 

** And when will he return !”’ inquired I, gently. 

She smiled, almost blushed, and then, with a 
look that seemed to say, Do not laugh at me, she 
replied, ** This evening !”’ 

Notwithstanding her imploring glance, I could 
not repress a smile. Just then a servant brought 
Mr. Meredith’s horse to the door. Eva rose from 
her seat, went out into the garden, approached the 
horse, and, whilst stroking his mane, bowed her 
head upon the animal’s neck, perhaps to conceal 
the tear that fell from her eyes. William came 
out, threw himself lightly into the saddle, and 
gently raised his wife’s head. 

** Silly girl!’’ said he, with love in his eyes 
and voice. And he kissed her brow. 

** William,-we have never yet been so many 
hours apart !’” 

Mr. Meredith stooped his head towards that of 
Eva, and imprinted a second kiss upon her beau- 
tiful golden hair; then he touched his horse's 
flank with the spur, and set off at a gallop. I 
am convinced that he, too, was a little moved. 
Nothing is so contagious as the weakness of those 
we love ; tears summon tears, and it is no very 
laudable courage that keeps our eyes dry by the 
side of a weeping friend. I turned my steps 
homeward, and, once more in my cottage, | set 
myself to meditate on the happiness of loving. I 
asked myself if an Eva would ever cheer my poor 
dwelling. I did not think of examining whether 
I were worthy to be loved. When we behold 
two beings thus devoted to each other, we easily 
discern that it is not for good and various reasons 
that they love so well; they love because it is 
necessary, inevitable; they love on account of 
their own hearts, not of those of others. Well, 





I thought how I might seek and find a heart that 
had need to love, just as, in my morning walks, | 
might have thought to meet, by the road-side, some 
flower of sweet perfume. Thus did I muse, al- 
though it is perhaps a wrong feeling which makes 
us, at sight of others’ bliss, deplore the happiness 
we do not ourselves possess. Is not a little envy 
there ! and if joy could be stolen like gold, should 
we not then be near a larceny ! 

The day passed, and I had just completed my fru- 
gal supper, when I received a message from Mrs. 
Meredith, begging me to visit her. In five min- 
utes | was at the door of the white cottage. | 
found Eva, still alone, seated on a sofa, without 
work or book, pale and trembling. ‘‘ Come, doc- 
tor, come,’’ said she, in her soft voice ; ‘J can 
remain alone no longer ; see how late it is!—he 
should have been home two hours ago, and has 
not yet returned !”’ 

I was surprised at Mr. Meredith's prolonged 
absence ; but, to comfort his wife, I replied quiet- 
ly, ** How can we tell the time necessary to 
transact his business! They may have made 
him wait ; the notary was perhaps absent. There 
were papers to draw up and sign.”’ 

** Ah, doctor, I was sure you would find words 
of consolation! I needed to hear some one tell 
me that it is foolish to tremble thus! Gracious 
heaven, how long the day has been! Doctor, are 
there really persons who live alone! Do they not 
die immediately, as if robbed of half the atmos- 
phere essential to life? But there is eight 
o'clock!’ Eight o'clock was indeed striking. 
I could not imagine why William was not back. 
At all hazards I said to Mrs. Meredith, ‘* Madam, 
the sun is hardly set; it is still daylight, and the 
evening is beautiful ; come and visit your flowers. 
If we walk down the road, we shall doubtless 
meet your husband.”’ 

She took my arm, and we walked towards the 
gate of the little garden. I endeavored to turn 
her attention to surrounding objects. At first she 
replied, as a child obeys. But | felt her thoughts 
went not with her words. Her anxious gaze was 
fixed upon the little green gate, which had re- 
mained open since William’s departure. Leaning 
upon the paling, she suffered me to talk on, smil- 
ing from time to time by way of thanks ; for, as 
the evening wore away, she lacked courage to 
answer me. Gray tints succeeded the red sunset, 
foreshadowing the arrival of night. Gloom gath- 
ered around us. The road, hitherto visible like 
a white line winding through the forest, dis- 
appeared in the dark shade of the lofty trees, and 
the village clock struck nine. Eva started. 1 
myself felt every stroke vibrate upon my heart. 
I pitied the poor woman's uneasiness. 

‘* Remember, madam,” I replied, (she had not 
spoken, but I answered the anxiety visible in her 
features,) ‘* remember that Mr. Meredith must re- 
turn at a walk; the roads through the forest are 
not in a state to admit fast riding.”” I said this to 
encourage her ; but the truth is, I knew not how 





to explain William's absence. Knowing the dis- 
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tance, I also knew that I could have gone twice ** Robbers! Robbers!’’ she exclaimed. “1 
to the town and back since his departure. The! never thought of that danger.” 

evening dew began to penetrate our clothes, and} ‘‘ But, madam, I only mention it to tell you it 
especially Eva’s thin muslin dress. Again I drew | does not exist.”’ 

her arm through mine and led her towards the} ‘Oh! the thought struck you, doctor, because 
house. She followed unresistingly ; her gentle na-| you thought the misfortune possible! William, 
ture was submissive even in affliction. She walked | my own William! why did you leave me?” eried 
slowly, her head bowed, her eyes fixed on the | she, weeping bitterly. 

tracks left by the gallop of her husband’s horse.| I was in despair at my blunder, and I felt my 
How melancholy it was, that evening walk, still| eyes fill with tears. My distress gave me an 
without William! Jn vain we listened ; there | idea. 

reigned around us the profound stillness of a sum- ‘“* Mrs. Meredith,” I said, ‘* 1 cannot see you 
mer night in the country. How greatly does a| torment yourself thus, and remain by your side 
feeling of uneasiness increase under such circum-| unable to console you. I will go and seek your 
stances. We entered the house. Eva seated her-| husband; I will follow at random one of the 
self on the sofa, her hands clasped upon her knees, | paths through the forest : I will search everywhere 
her head sunk upon her bosom. and shout his name, and go, if necessary, to the 

There was a lamp on the chimney-piece, whose | town itself.”’ 
light fell full upon her face. I shall never forget **Oh, thanks, thanks, kind friend !”’ cried Eva 
its suffering expression. She was pale, very pale | Meredith, ‘‘ take the gardener with you and the 
—her brow and cheeks exactly the same color ;| servant; search in all directions !” 
her hair, relaxed by the night-damp, fell in disor-| We hurried back intu the drawing-room, and 
der upon her shoulders. ‘Tears filled her eyes,| Eva rang quickly and repeatedly. All the inhab- 
and the quivering of her colorless lips showed | itants of the cottage opened at the same time the 
how violent was the effort by which she avoided | different doors of the apartment. ‘* Follow Dr. 
shedding them. She was so young that her face| Barnaby,’ cried Mrs. Meredith. 
resembled that of a child forbidden to ery. At that moment a horse's gallop was distinctly 

I was greatly troubled, and knew not what to| heard upon the gravel of the garden. Eva uttered 
say or how to look. Suddenly I remembered (it| a cry of happiness that went home to every heart. 
was a doctor’s thought) that Eva, engrossed by | Never shall I forget the divine expression of joy 
her uneasiness, had taken nothing since morning, | that illumined her face, still inundated with tears. 
and her situation rendered it imprudent to prolong | She and I, we flew to the house-door. The moon, 
this fast. At my first reference to the subject she | passing from behind a cloud, threw her full light 
raised her eyes to mine with a reproachful expres-| upon a riderless and foam-covered horse, whose 
sion, and the motion of her eyelids caused two) bridle dragged upon the ground, and whose dusty 
tears to flow down her cheeks. flanks were galled by the empty stirrups. A see- 

“For your child’s sake, madam,” said 1. ond ery, this time of intensest horror, burst from 

** Ah, you are right !’’ she murmured, and she | Eva’s breast; then she turned towards me, her 
passed into the dining-room ; but there the little | eyes fixed, her mouth half open, her arms hanging 
table was laid for two, and at that moment this | powerless. 
trifle so saddened me as to deprive me of speech; ‘The servants were in consternation. 
and motion. My increasing uneasiness rendered| ‘* Get torches, my friends!” cried I, ‘‘ and fol- 
me quite awkward ; I had not the wit to say what| low me! Madam, we shall soon return, I hope, 
I did not think. The silence was prolonged ;/| and your husband with us. He has received some 
‘and yet,” said I to myself, “1 am here to con-| slight hurt, a strained ankle, perhaps. Keep up 
sole her ; she sent for me for that purpose. There | your courage. We will soon be back.” 
must be fifty ways of explaining this delay—let| ‘I will go with you,’’ murmured Eva Meredith, 
me find one.”” I sought, and sought—and still 1 | in a choking voice. 
remained silent, inwardly cursing the poverty of | ‘Impossible!’ I cried. ‘*‘ We must go fast, 
invention of a poor village doctor. Eva, her head | perhaps far, and in your state—it would be risking 
resting on her hand, forgot to eat. Suddenly she | your life, and that of your child—” 
turned to me and burst out sobbing. | ‘I go with you!” repeated Eva. 

‘** Ah, doctor !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 see plainly; Then did I feel how cruel was this poor woman’s 
that you too are uneasy.” isolation! Had a father, a mother, been there, 

** Not so, madam—indeed, not so,” replied I,| they would have ordered her to stay, they would 
speaking at random. ‘* Why should I be uneasy’) have retained her by force; but she was alone 
He has doubtless dined with the notary. The) upon the earth, and to all my hurried entreaties 
roads are safe, and no one knows that he went for! she still replied in a hollow voice: ‘*1 go with 
money.’? yon!” 

I had inadvertently revealed one of my secret! We set out. The moon was again darkened 
causes of uneasiness. I knew that a band of for-| by dense clouds; there was light neither in the 
eign reapers had that morning passed through the! heavens nor on the earth. The uncertain radiance 
village, on their way to a neighboring department. | of our torches barely showed us the path. A ser- 

Eva uttered a cry. vant went in front, lowering his torch to the right 
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and to the left, to illumine the ditches and bushes} solation! Silence, 1 thought, seemed like a want sym 
bordering on the road. Behind him Mrs. Mere-| of pity for this unfortunate creature ; on the other whe 
dith, the gardener, and myself followed with our | hand, verbal condolence was a mockery of so nity 

eyes the stream of light. From time to time we} mighty a grief. I had found no words to ealm and 

raised our voices and called Mr. Meredith. After | her uneasiness ; could I hope to be more eloquent ing 
us a stifled sob murmured the name of William, | ia the hour of her great suffering? I took the Litt 

as if a heart had reckoned on the instinct of love | safest course, that of profound silence. I will re- inte 

to hear its tears better than our shouts. We} main here, I thought, and minister to the physica] to | 

reached the forest. Rain began to fall, and the | sufferings, as is my duty; but I will be mute and ing 

drops pattered upon the foliage with a mournful | passive, even as a faithful dog would lie down at was 

noise, as if everything around us wept. Eva’s|her feet. My mind once made up, I felt calmer ; wel 

thin dress was soon soaked with the cold flood. | I Jet her live a life which resembled death. A fier say 

The water streamed from her hair over her face. | a few hours, however, I put a spoonful of a potion 

She bruised her feet against the stones of the road, |to her lips. Eva slowly averted her head. Ina gre 

and repeatedly stumbled and fell upon her knee ; | few moments I again offered her the drug. not 

but she rose again with the energy of despair, and} ‘‘ Drink, madam,’’ I said, gently touching her str 

pushed forwards. It was agonizing to behold her. | lips with the spoon. They zemained closed. cot 

I searcely dared look at her, lest I should see her| ‘‘ Madam, your child!’ I persisted, in a low sis 

fall dead before my eyes. At last—we were mov- | voice. Jov 

ing in silence, fatigued and discouraged—Mrs. Mer-| Eva opened her eyes, raised herself with effort 1} 

edith pushed us suddenly aside, sprang forward and | upon her elbow, swallowed the medicine, and fell x 
plunged into the bushes. We followed her, and, | back upon her pillow. go 

i ; upon raising the torches—alas! she was on her| ‘1 must wait,” she murmured, “till another it 
# | ' knees beside the body of William, who was| life is detached from mine!” ge 

5! tt stretched motionless upon the ground, his eyes} Thenceforward Mrs. Meredith spoke no more, 

rag glazed and his brow covered with blood which | but she mechanically followed all my prescriptions. to 
} | flowed from a wound in the left temple. Stretched upon her bed of suffering, she seemed pa 
ih, ie ‘** Doctor!” said Eva to me. That one word | constantly to sleep; but at whatever moment I ne 
ae expressed—** Does William live ?”’ said to her, even in my lowest whisper, ‘* Drink gi 
ie I stooped and felt the pulse of William Mere-| this,’”? she instantly obeyed; thus proving to me se 
dith ; I placed my hand on his heart and remained | that the soul kept its weary watch in that motion- le 

silent. Eva still gazed at me; but, when my si-| less body, without a single instant of eblivion and of 

lence was prolonged, I saw her bend, waver, and | repose. te 

then, without word or ery, fall senseless upon her| There were none beside myself to attend to the h 

husband's corpse. interment of William. Nothing positive was ever y 

known as to the cause of his death. ‘The sum he 

** But, ladies,’ said Dr. Barnaby, turning to| was to bring from the town was not found upon 0 

his audience, ‘‘the sun shines again; you can go| him; perhaps he had been robbed and murdered ; a 

outnow. Let us leave this sad story where it is.’’ | perhaps the money, which was in notes, had fallen ti 

Madame de Moncar approached the old phy-| from his pocket when he was thrown from his h 

sician. ‘* Doctor,’’ said she, ‘‘I implore you to! horse, and, as it was some time before any thought P 

continue ; only look at us, and you will not doubt} of seeking it, the heavy rain and trampled mud V 

the interest with which we listen.” might account for its disappearance. A fruitless d 

There were no more smiles of mockery upon | investigation was made and soon dropped. 1 en- } 

the young faces that surrounded the village doctor. | deavored to learn from Eva Meredith if her family, \ 

In some of their eyes he might even distinguish | or that of her husband, should not be written to. t 

the glistening of tears. He resumed his narrative. | I had difficulty in obtaining an answer. At last ( 

she gave me to understand that I had merely to ] 

Mrs. Meredith was carried home, and remained inform their agent, who would do whatever was ’ 

for several hours senseless upon her bed. I felt needful.. 1 hoped that, at least from England, 


it at once a duty and a cruelty to use every effort some communication would arrive, decisive of this 
to recall her to life. I dreaded the agonizing | poor creature's future lot. But, no; day followed 
scenes that would follow this state of immobility. | day, and none seemed to know that the widow of | 
I remained beside the poor woman, bathing her| William Meredith lived, in utter isolation, in 4 

temples with fresh water, and awaiting with anx-| poor French village. ‘To endeavor to bring back 

iety the sad and yet the happy moment of return- | Eva to the sense of her existence, | urged her to 

ing consciousness. I was mistaken in my anticipa- leave her bed. Upon the morrow I found her up, 

tions, for I had never witnessed great grief. Eva) dressed in black ; but she was the ghost of the 

half opened her eyes and immediately closed them | beautiful Eva Meredith. Her hair was parted in 

again; no tear escaped from beneath their lids. | bands upon her pale forehead, and she sat near a 

She remained cold, motionless, silent; and, but} window, motionless as she had lain in bed. 

for the heart which again throbbed beneath my| I passed long silent evenings with her, a book 

hand, I should have deemed her dead. Sad is it | in my hand for apparent occupation. Each day, 

to behold a sorrow which one feels is beyond con-| on my arrival, I addressed to her a few words of 
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sympathy. She replied by a thankful look ; 
when we remained silent. 1 waited an opportu- 
nity to open a conversation ; but my awkwardness 
and my respect for her grief prevented my find- 
ing one, or suffered it to escape when it occurred. 
Little by little I grew accustomed to this mute 
intercourse ; and, besides, what could I have said 
to her’ My chief object was to prevent her feel- 
ing quite alone in the world; and, obscure as 
was the prop remaining, it still was something. I 
went to see her merely that my presence might 
say, ‘‘ 1 am here.”’ 

‘It was a singular epoch in my life, and had a 
great influence on my future existence. Had | 
not shown so much regret at the threatened de-| 
struction of the white cottage, I would hurry to the | 
conclusion of this narrative. But you have in- | 
sisted upon knowing why that building is hal-| 
lowed to me, and I must tell you therefore what | 
I have thought and felt beneath its humble roof. | 
Forgive me, ladies, if my words are grave. It is, 
good for youth to be sometimes a little saddened ; | 
it has so much time before it to laugh and to for- | 
get. 

The son of a rich peasant, I was sent to Paris | 
to complete my studies. During four years) 
passed in that great city, I retained the awkw ard- | 
ness of my manners, the simplicity of my lan-| 
guage, but I rapidly lost the ingenuousness of my 
sentiments. I returned to these mountains, almost 
learned, but almost incredulous in all those points | 
of faith which enable a man to pass his life con- 
tentedly beneath a thatched roof, in the society of 
his wife and children, without caring to look be- 
yond the cross above the village cemetery. 

Whilst contemplating the love of William and 
of Eva, I had reverted to my former simple peas- | 
ant-nature. I began to dream of a virtuous, affee- 
tionate wife, diligent and frugal, embellishing my | 
house by her care and order. I saw myself | 
proud of the gentle severity of her features, re- 
vealing to all the chaste and faithful spouse. Very | 
different were these reveries from those that) 
haunted me at Paris after joyous evenings spent 
with my comrades. Suddenly, horrible ealami-, 
ty descended like a thunderbolt upon Eva Mere- 
dith. This time I was slower to appreciate the | 
lesson I daily received. Eva sat constantly at the | 
window, her sad gaze fixed upon the heavens. | 
The attitude, common in persons of meditative 
mood, attracted my attention but little. Her per- | 
sistance in it at last struck me. My book open) 
upon my knees, I looked at Mrs. Meredith; and 
well assured she would not detect my gaze, I ex-| 
amined her attentively. She still gazed at. rhe 
sky—my eyes followed the direction of hers. 
*Ah,”’ I said to myself with a half smile, “‘ she 
thinks to rejoin him there!*’ Then I resumed 
my book, thinking how fortunate it was for the 
weakness of women that such thoughts came to 
the relief of their sorrows. 

I have already told you that my student’s life 
had put evil thoughts into my head. Every day, 
however, I saw Eva in the same attitude, and 








little dust all that remains of our loves 
_and passions—of all that moves, agitates and ex- 
alts us?” 


soul. 
|bering between what I 
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every day my reflections were recalled to the same 
subject. Little by little 1 came to think her dream 
a good one, and to regret I could not credit its 
reality. The soul, heaven, eternal life,all that the 
old priest had formerly taught me, glided through 
my imagination as I sat at eventide before the open 
window. ‘* The doctrine of the old curé,”’ I said 
to myself, ‘‘ was more comforting than the cold 
realities science has revealed to me.” Then I 
looked at Eva, who still looked to heaven, whilst 
the bells of the village church sounded sweetly 
in the distance, and the rays of the setting sun 
made the steeple-cross glitter against the sky. I 
often returned to sit opposite the poor widow, per- 
severing in her grief as in her holy hopes. 

** What!" I thonght, ‘‘can so much love ad- 
dress itself to a few particles of dust, already 
|mingled with the mould; are all these sighs 
wasted on empty air? William departed in the 
| fre shness of his age, his affections yet vivid, his 
| heart in its early bloom. She loved him but a 
year, one little year—and is all over fer her? 
Above our heads is there nothing but void? Love 


| —that sentiment so strong within us—is it but a 


flame placed in the obscure prison of our body, 
where it shines, burns, and is finally extinguished 
by the fall of the frail wall surrounding it? Is a 
, and hopes, 


There was deep silence in the recesses of my 
I had ceased to think. TIT was as if slum- 
no longer denied, and 
what I did not yet believe. At last, one night, 


| when Eva joined her hands to pray, beneath the 


most beautiful starlit sky possible to behold, I 
know not how it was, but I found my hands also 
clasped, and my lips opened to murmur a prayer. 
Then, by a happy chance, and for the first time, 
| Eva Meredith looked round, as if a secret instinct 


had whispered her that my soul harmonized with 


hers. 
‘** Thanks,”’ said she, holding out her hand, 


\““ keep him in your memory, and pray for him 


sometimes.”’ 

“Oh, madam!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ may we all 
meet again in a better world, whether our lives 
have been long or short, happy or full of trial.’’ 

“* The immortal soul of William looks down 
upon us!’ she replied in a grave voice, whilst her 
gaze, at once sad and bright, reverted to the star- 
spangled heavens. 

Since that evening, when performing the du- 
ties of my profession, | have often witnessed death ; 
but never without speaking, to the sorrowing sur- 
vivors, a few consoling vente on a better life than 
this one; and those words were words of convic- 
tion. 

At last, a month after these incidents, Eva 
Meredith gave birth to a son. When they 
brought her her child—‘‘ William!” exclaimed 
the poor widow ; and tears, soothing tears too 
long denied to her grief, escaped in torrents from 
her eyes. The child bore that much-loved name 
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of William, and a little cradle was placed close to 
the mother’s bed. Then Eva’s gaze, long direct- 
ed to heaven, returned earthwards. She looked 
to her child now, as she had previously looked to 
her God. She bent over him to seek his father’s 
features. Providence had permitted an exact re- 
semblance between William and the son he was 
fated not to see. A great change occurred around 
us. Eva, who had consented to live until her 
child’s existence was detached from hers, was now, 
I could plainly see, willing to live on, because 
she felt that this little being needed the protection 
of her love. She passed the days and evenings 
seated beside his cradle; and when I went to see 
her, oh! then she questioned me as to what she 
should do for him; she explained what she had 
suffered, and asked what could be done to save 
him from pain. For her child she feared the 
heat of a ray of sun, the chill of the lightest 
breeze. Bending over him, she shielded him with 
her body, and warmed him with her kisses. One 
day, I almost thought I saw her smile at him. 
But she never would sing, whilst rocking his 
cradle, to lull him to sleep; she called one of her 
women, and said, ** Sing to my son that he may 
sleep.” Then she listened, letting her tears flow 
softly upon little William’s brow. Poor child! he 
was handsome, gentle, easy to rear. But, as if 
his mother’s sorrow had affected him even before 
his birth, the child was melancholy ; he seldom 
cried, but he never smiled ; he was quiet; and at 
that age quiet seems to denote suffering. I fan- 
cied that all the tears shed over the cradle froze 
that poor little soul. I would fain have seen 
William’s arms twined caressingly round his 
mother’s neck. T would have had him return the 
kisses lavished upon him. ‘“ But what am I 
thinking about?’ I then said to myself; ‘is it 
reasonable to expect that a little creature, not yet 
a year upon the earth, should understand that it 
is sent thither to love and console this woman t”’ 

It was, 1 assure you, a touching scene to be- 
hold this young mother, pale, feeble, and who had 
once renounced existence, clinging again to life 
for the sake of a little child, which could not even 
say ‘‘ Thanks, dear mother!’? What a marvel is 
the human heart! Of how small a thing it makes 
much! Give it but a grain of sand, and it ele- 
vates a mountain ; at its latest throb show it but 
an atom to love, and again its pulses revive; it 
stops for good only when all is void around it, 
and when even the shadow of its affections has 
vanished from the earth! 

Time rolled on, and I received a letter from an 
uncle, my sole surviving relative. My uncle, a 
member of the faculty of Montpellier, summoned 
me to his side, to complete in that learned town 
my initiation into the seerets of my art. This 
letter, in form an invitation, was in fact an order. 
I had to set out. One morning, my heart big, 
when I thought of the isolation in which 1 left 
the widow and the orphan, I repaired to the white 
cottage to take leave of Eva Meredith. I know 
not whether an additional shade of sadness came 





over her features when | told her I was about to 
make along absence. Since the death of Willian, 
Meredith such profound melancholy dwelt upon 
her countenance that a smile would have been the 
sole perceptible variation: sadness was always 
there. 

**'You leave us?’’ she exclaimed ; “ your carp 
is so useful to my child !”’ 

The poor lonely woman forgot to regret the de- 
parture cf her last friend; the mother lamente; 
the loss of the physician useful to her son. | did 
not complain. To be useful is the sweet recom- 
pense of the devoted. 

** Adieu !’’ she said, holding out her hand. 
““ Wherever you go, may God bless you; and 
should it be His will to afflict you, may he at Jeas: 
afford you the sympathy of a heart compassionate 
as your own.”” 

I bowed over the hand of Eva Meredith ; and | 
departed, deeply moved. 

The child was in the garden in front of the 
house, lying upon the grass, in the sun. I took 
him in my arms and kissed him repeatedly ; | 
looked at him long, attentively, sadly, and a tear 
started to my eye. ‘*Oh, no, no! | must be 
mistaken !’? I murmured, and I hurried from the 
white cottage. 


** Good heavens, doctor!” simultaneously ex- 
claimed all Dr. Barnaby’s audience, ‘* what did 
you apprehend ?”’ 

‘Suffer me to finish my story my own way,” 
replied the village doctor ; “‘ everything shall be 
told in its turn. I relate these events in the order 
in which they occurred.” 


On my arrival at Montpellier, I was exceedingly 
well received by my uncle; who declared, how- 
ever, that he could neither lodge nor feed me, nor 
lend me money, and that as a stranger, without 4 
name, I must not hope for a patient in a town so 
full of celebrated physicians. 

“Then I will return to my village, uncle,” 
replied I. 

‘* By no means!’ was his answer. ‘| have 
got you a lucrative and respectable situation. An 
old Englishman, rich. gouty, and restless, wishes 
to have a doctor to live with him, an intelligent 
young man who will take charge of his health 
under the superintendence of an older physician. 
I have proposed you—you have been accepted ; 
let us go to him.” 

We betook ourselves immediately to the resi- 
dence of Lord James Kysington, a large and hand- 
some house, full of servants, where, after waiting 
some time, first in the anteroom, and then in the 
parlors, we were at last ushered into the presence 
of the noble invalid. Seated in a large arm-chair 
was an old man of cold and severe aspect, whose 
white hair contrasted oddly with his eyebrows, 
still of a jet black. He was tall and thin, as far 
as I could judge through the folds of a large cloth 
coat, made like a dressing gown. His hands dis- 
appeared under his cuffs, and his feet were wrap- 
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ped in the skin of a white bear. A number of |them. One feels the life of the soul under the 
medicine vials were upon a table beside him. stillness of the body. In my own abode it was the 

‘My lord, this is my nephew, Dr. Barnaby.” | silence of a void. 

Lord Kysington bowed ; that isto say, he looked | One day that Lord James dozed and Lady Mary 
at me, and made a scarcely perceptible movement | was engrossed with embroidery, little Harry 
with his head. climbed upon my knee, as I sat apart at the further 

“He is well versed in his profession, and 1 | end of the room, and began to question me with 
doubt not that his care will be most beneficial to | the artless curiosity of his age. In my turn, and 
your lordship.”’ without reflecting on what I said, I questioned him 
“A second movement of the head was the sole | concerning his family. 
reply vouchsafed. “Have you any brothers or sisterst’”? I in- 

‘* Moreover,’’ continued my relation, ‘* having | quired. 
had atolerably good education, he can read to your| ‘I have a very pretty little sister.’’ 
lordship, or write under your dictation.”’ ‘What is her name?’ asked I, absently, 

“JT shall be obliged to him,” replied Lord | glancing at the newspaper in my hand. 

Kysington, breaking silence at last, and then ** She has a beautiful name. Guess it, Doctor.’’ 
closing his eyes, either from fatigue, or as ahint| I know not what I was thinking about. In my 
that the conversation was to drop. I glanced | village | had heard none but the names of peasants, 
around me. Near the window sat a lady, very | hardly applicable to Lady Mary’sdaughter. Mrs 
elegantly dressed, who continued her embroidery | Meredith was the only lady I had known, and the 
without once raising her eyes, as if we were not|child repeating, ‘‘ Guess, guess!’’ I replied at 
worthy her notice. Upon the carpet at her feet a | random. 

little boy amused himself with toys. The lady,| ‘* Eva, perhaps?’ 

although young, did not at first strike me as pretty| We were speaking very low; but when the 
—because she had black hair and eyes; and to be | name of Eva eseaped my lips, Lord James opened 
pretty, according to my notion, was to be fair, like | his eyes quickly, and raised himself in his chair, 
Eva Meredith ; and moreover, in my inexperience, | Lady Mary dropped her needle, and turned sharply 
I] held beauty impossible without a certain air of |towards me. I was confounded at the effect I had 
goodness. It was long before I could admit the | produced ; I looked alternately at Lord James and 
beauty of this woman, whose brow was haughty, |at Lady Mary, without daring to utter another 
her look disdainful, and her mouth unsmiling. | word. Some minutes passed: Lord James again 
Like Lord Kysington, she was tall, thin, rather | let his head fall back and closed his eyes, Lady 
pale. In character they were too much alike to | Mary resumed her needle, Harry and I ceased our 
suit each other well. Formal and taciturn, they conversation. 1 reflected for some time upon this 
lived together without affection, almost without strange incident, until at last, all around me having 
converse. The child, too, had been taught silence ; | sunk into the usual monotonous calm, I rose to 
he walked on tiptoe, and at the least noise asevere | leave the room. Lady Mary pushed away her 
look from his mother or from Lord Kysington | embroidery frame, passed before me, and made me 
changed him into a statue. a sign to follow. When we were both in another 

It was too late to return to my village ; but it room, she shut the door, and raising her head, 
is never too late to regret what one has loved and | with the imperious air which was the most habit- 
lost. My heart ached when I thought of my cot-| ual expression of her features, ‘‘ Dr. Barnaby,” 
tage, my valley, my liberty. _ said she, ** be so good as never again to pronounce 

What I learned concerning the cheerless family | the name that just now escaped your lips. It is 
I had entered was as follows: Lord James Kysing- | a name Lord James Kysington must not hear.” 
ton had come to Montpellier for his health, deteri- She bowed slightly, and reéntered her brother-in- 
orated by the climate of India. Second son of | law’s apartment. 
the Duke of Kysington, and a lord only by cour-| Thoughts innumerable crowded upon my mind. 
tesy, he owed to talent and not to inheritance his| This Eva, whose name was not to be spoken, 
fortune and his political position in the house of | could it be Eva Meredith? Was she Lord Kys- 
commons. Lady Mary was the wife of his | ington’s daughter-in-law! Was I in the house 
youngest brother ; and Lord James, free to dispose | of William's father’ I hoped, but still I doubt- 
of his fortune, had named her son his heir. hat for, after all, if there was but one Eva in the 

Towards me his lordship was most punctiliously | world for me, in England the name was, doubt- 
polite. A bow thanked me for every service I | less, by no means uncommon. But the thought 
rendered him. I read aloud for hours together, | that I] was perhaps with the family of Eva Mere- 
uninterrupted either by the sombre old man, whom | dith, living with the woman who robbed the wid- 
I put to sleep, or by the young woman, who did | ow and the orphan of their inheritance, this thought 
not listen to me, or by the child, who trembled in | was present to me by day and by night. In my 
his unele’s presence. I had never led so melan- | dreams I beheld she return of Eva and her son to 
choly a life, and yet, as you know, ladies, the | the paternal residence, in consequence of the par- 
little white cottage had long ceased to be gay; |don I had implored and obtained for them. But 
but the silence of misfortune implies such grave | when I raised my eyes, the cold impassible physi- 
reflections, that words are insufficient to express | ognomy of Lord Kysington froze all the hopes of 
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my heart. I applied myself to the examination 
of that countenance as if I had never before seen 
it; 1 analyzed its features and lines to find a trace 
of sensibility. I sought the heart I so gladly 
would have touched. Alas! I found it not. But 
I had so good a cause that I was not to be dis- 
couraged. ‘* Pshaw!’’ I said to myself, ‘* what 
matters the expression of the face? why heed the 
external envelope! May not the darkest coffer 
contain bright gold’ Must all that is within us 
reveal itself at a glance? Does not every man 
of the world learn to separate his mind and his 
thoughts from the habitual expression of his coun- 
tenance !”’ 

I resolved to clear up my doubts, but how to 
do so was the difficulty. Impossible to question 
Lady Mary or Lord James; the servants were 
French, and had but lately come to the house. 
An English valet-de-chambre had just been de- 
spatched to London on a confidential mission. I 
directed my investigations to Lord James Kysing- 
ton. The severe expression of his countenance 
ceased to intimidate me. I said to myself :— 
** When the forester meets with a tree apparently 
dead, he strikes his axe into the trunk to see 
whether sap does not still survive beneath the 
withered bark ; in like manner will I strike at 
the heart, and see whether life be not somewhere 
hidden.”” And I only waited an opportunity. 

To await an opportunity with impatience is to 
accelerate its coming. Instead of depending on 
circumstances we subjugate them. One night 
Lord James sent for me. He was in pain. Af- 
ter administering the necessary remedies, I re- 
mained by his bedside, to watch their effect. The 
room was dark ; a single wax candle showed the 
outline of objects, without illuminating them. The 
pale and noble head of Lord James was thrown 
back upon his pillow. His eyes were shut, ac- 
cording to his custom when suffering, as if he 
concentrated his moral energies within him. He 
never complained, but lay stretched out in his bed 
—straight and motionless as a king's statue upon 
a marble tomb. In general he got somebody to 
read to him, hoping either to distract his thoughts 
from his pains, or to be lulled to sleep by the 
monotonous sound. 

Upon that night he made sign to me with his 
meagre hand to take a book and read, but I sought 
one in vain; books and newspapers had all been 
removed to the drawing-room; the doors were 
locked, and unless I rang and aroused the house, 
a book was not to be had. Lord James made a 
gesture of impatience, then one of resignation, 
and beckoned me to resume my seat by his side. 
We remained for some time without speaking, 
almost in darkness, the silence broken only by the 
ticking of the clock. Sleep came not. Suddenly 
Lord James opened his eyes. 

** Speak to me,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tell me some- 
thing ; whatever you like.”’ 

His eyes closed, and he waited. My heart 
beat violently. The moment had come. 

** My lord,” said I, ‘‘ I greatly fear I know 
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nothing that will interest your lordship. I ¢ay 
speak but of myself, of the events of my life— 
and the history of the great ones of the earth 
were necessary to fix your attention. What cay 
a@ peasant have to say, who has lived contented 
with little, in obscurity and repose’ I have 
searcely quitted my village, my lord. It is , 
pretty mountain hamlet, where even those not 
born there might well be pleased to dwell. Near 
it is a country house, which I have known inhab- 
ited by rich people, who could have left it if they 
had liked, but who remained, because the woos 
were thick, the paths bordered with flowers, the 
streams bright and rapid in their rocky beds. 
Alas! they were two in that house—and soo; 
a@ poor woman was there alone, until the birth 
of her son. My lord, she is a countrywoman of 
yours, an English woman, of beauty such as js 
seldom seen either in England or in France; 
good as, besides her, only the ungels in heaven 
can be! She had just completed her eighteenth 
year when I left her, fatherless, motherless, and 
already widowed of an adored husband ; she js 
feeble, delicate, almost ill, and yet she must live : 
—who would protect that little child? Oh! my 
lord, there are very unhappy beings in this world! 
To be unhappy in middle life or old age, is doubt- 
less sad, but stil] you have pleasant memories of 
the past to remind you that you have had your 
day, your share, your happiness; but to weep 
before you are eighteen is far sadder, for nothing 
ean bring back the dead, and the future is din 
with tears. Poor creature! We see a beggar 
by the roadside suffering from cold and hunger: 
and we give him alms, and look upon him with- 
out pain, because it is in our power to relieve 
him ; but this unhappy, broken-hearted woman, 
the only relief to give her would be to love her— 
and none are there to bestow that alms upon her! 

** Ah! my lord, if you knew what a fine young 
man her husband was!—hardly three-and-twenty ; 
a noble countenance, a lofty brow—like your own, 
intelligent and proud; dark blue eyes, rather pen- 
sive, rather sad. I knew why they were sad. 
He loved his father and his native land, and he 
was doomed to exile from both! And how good 
and graceful was his smile! Ah! how he would 
have smiled at his little child, had he lived long 
enough to see it. He loved it even before it was 
born: he took pleasure in looking at the cradle 
that awaited it. Poor, poor young man !—I saw 
him on a stormy night, in the dark forest, stretched 
upon the wet earth, motionless, lifeless, his gar- 
ments covered with mud, his temple shattered, 
blood escaping in torrents from his wound. I 
saw—alas! I saw William—”’ 

‘* You saw my son’s death!’ cried Lord James, 
raising himself like a spectre in the midst of his 
pillows, and fixing me with eyes so distended and 
piercing, that I started back alarmed. But not- 
withstanding the darkness, | thought | saw a tear 
moisten the old man’s eyelids, 

‘** My lord,’’ I replied, ‘* I was present at your 
son’s death, and at the birth of his child !”’ 
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There was an instant’s silence. Lord James 
looked steadfastly at me. At last he made a 
movement ; his trembling hand sought mine, 
pressed it, then his fingers relaxed their grasp, 
and he fell back upon the bed. 

“Enough, sir, enough: I suffer, I need repose 
Leave me.”” 

I bowed, and retired. 

Before I was out of the room, Lord James had 
relapsed into his habitual position ; 
and immobility. 

I will not detail to you my numerous and re- 
spectful representations to Lord James Kysington, 
his indecision and seeret anxiety, and how at last | 
his paternal love, awakened by the details of the | 
horrible catastrophe, his pride of race, revived by | 
the hope of leaving an heir to his name, triumphed | 
over his bitter resentment. Three Bice afte | 
the scene I have described, I awaited, on the | 
threshold of the house at Montpellier, the arrival | 
of Eva Meredith and her son, summoned to their | 
family and to the resumption of all their rights. 
It was a proud and happy day for me. 

Lady Mary, perfect mistress of herself, had 
concealed her joy when family dissensions had | 
made her son heir to her wealthy brother. Siill 
better did she conceal her regret and anger w hen | 
Eva Meredith, or rather Eva Kysington, was rec- | 
onciled with her father-in-law. Not a cloud ap- | 
peared upon Lady Mary's marble forehead. But) 


into silence | 


beneath this external calm how many evil passions | 


fermented ! 

When the carriage of Eva Meredith (I will still | 
give her that name) entered the court-yard of the 
house, I was there to receive her. Eva held out | 
her hand—* Thanks, thanks, my friend !’’ she | 
murmured. She wiped the tears that trembled | 
in her eyes, and taking her boy, now three years 
old, and of great beauty, by the hand, she entered 
her new abode. ‘“‘ I am afraid!’’ she said. She} 
was still the weak woman, broken by affliction, 
pale, sad, and beautiful, incredulous of earthly | 
hopes, but firm in heavenly faith. I walked by) 


sion affectionate. 


| silence. 


| pression of her countenance. 
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chair. Taking her child in her arms, she placed 
him on Lord James Kysington’s knee. 

‘“* His son!’’ she said. Then the poor woman 
wept and was silent. 

Long did Lord James gaze upon the child. As 


.| he gradually recognized the features of the son he 


had lost, his eyes became moist, and their expres- 
There came a moment when, 
forgetting his age, lapse of time, and past misfor- 
tune, he dreamed himself back to the happy day 


| w hen he first pressed his infant son to his heart. 


* William, William!’? he murmured. ‘* My 


| daughte r,”’ added he, extending his hand to Eva 


Meredith. 
My eyes tied with tears. 
a protector, a fortune. 
that was a I wept. 
The child remained quiet upon his grand- 
father’s knees, and showed neither pleasure nor 


Eva had a family, 
I was happy; perhaps 


| fear. 


** Will you love me?’ said the old man. 

The child raised its head, but did not answer. 

** Do you hear? 1 will be your father.”’ 

**T will be your father,’’ the child gently re- 
peated. 

** Excuse him,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ he has al- 
ways been alone. He is very young; the pres 
ence of many persons intimidates him. By- wh -by, 
my lord, he will better understand your kind 
words.”’ 

But I looked at the child; I examined him in 
I recalled my former gloomy apprehen- 


sions. Alas! those apprehensions now became a 


| certainty ; the terrible shock experienced by Eva 


Meredith during her pregnancy had had fatal con- 
sequences for her child, and a mother only, in her 
youth, her love, and her inexperience, could have 
remained so long ignorant of her misfortune. 

At the same time with myself, Lady Mary 
looked at the child. I shall never forget the ex- 
She stood erect, 
and the piercing gaze she fixed upon little Wil- 
liam seemed to read his very soul. As she gazed, 


her side; and as she ascended the steps, her| her eyes sparkled, her mouth was half-opened, as 
gentle countenance bedewed with tears, her slen-| by a smile—she breathed short and thick, like one 
der and feeble form inclined towards the balus-| oppressed by great and sudden joy. She looked, 
trade, her extended arms assisting the child, who| looked—hope, doubt, expectation, replaced each 


walked still more slowly than herself, Lady Mary | 
and her son appeared at the door. Lady Mary, 
wore a brown velvet dress, rich bracelets encircled | 
her arms, a slender gold chain bound her brow, | 
which in truth was of those on which a diadem| 
sits well. She advanced with an assured step, | 
her head high, her glance full of pride. Such 
was the first meeting of the two mothers. 

“You are welcome, madam,”’ said Lady Mary, 
bowing to Eva Meredith. 

Eva tried to smile, and answered by a few affec- 
tionate words. How could she forebode hatred, 
she who only knew lovet We proceeded to 
Lord James’ room.’ Mrs. Meredith, scarcely 
able to support herself, entered first, took a few 
Steps, and knelt beside her father-in-law’s arm- 





other on her face. At last her hatred was clear- 
‘sighted, an internal cry of triumph burst from 
her heart, but was checked ere it reached her 
lips. She drew herself up, let fall a disdainful 
glance upon Eva, her vanquished enemy, and re- 
sumed her usual calm. 

Lord James, fatigued by the emotions of the 
day, dismissed us and remained alone all the 
evening. 

Upon the morrow, after an agitated night, 
when I entered Lord James’ room, all the family 
were already assembled around him, and Lady 
Mary had little William on her knees ; it was the 
tiger clutching its prey. 

‘** What a beautiful child!’ she said. ‘* See, 
my lord, these fair and silken locks! how bril- 
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liant they are in the sunshine! But, dear Eva, 
is your son always so silent’ does he never ex- 
hibit the vivacity and gayety of his age?” 

“He is always sad,’’ replied Mrs. Meredith. 
‘* Alas! with me he could hardly learn to 
laugh !” 

** We will try to amuse and cheer him,” said 
Lady Mary. ‘‘ Come, my dear child, kiss your 
grandfather! hold out your arms, and tell him you 
love him.”’ 

William did not stir. 

**Do you not know how! Harry, my love, 
kiss your uncle, and set your cousin a good ex- 
ample.”’ 

Harry jumped upon Lord James’ knees, threw 
both arms round his neck, and said, “‘ I love you, 
uncle !” 

** Now it is your turn, my dear William,” said 
Lady Mary. 

William stirred not, and did not even look at 
his grandfather. 

A tear coursed down Eva Meredith’s cheek. 

«Tis my fault,” she said. ‘I have brought 
up my child badly.’’ And, taking William upon 
her lap, her tears fell upon his face; he felt 
them not, but slumbered upon his mother’s heavy 
heart. 

“Try to make William less shy,’’ said Lord 
James to his danghter-in-law. 

‘“*T will try,’ replied Eva, in her submissive 
tones, like those of an obedient child. ‘I will 
try; and perhaps I shall succeed, if Lady Mary 
will kindly tell me how she rendered her son so 
happy and so gay.’’ Then the disconsolate 
mother looked at Harry, who was at play near 
his uncle’s chair, and her eyes reverted to her 
poor sleeping child. ‘‘ He suffered even before 
his birth,’ she murmured ; ‘‘ we have both been 
very unhappy; but I will try to weep no more, 
that William may be cheerful like other children.” 

Two days elapsed, two painful days, full of 
secret trouble and ill-concealed uneasiness. Lord 
James’ brow was care-laden; at times his look 
questioned me. I averted my eyes to avoid an- 
swering. On the morning of the third day, Lady 
Mary came into the room with a number of play- 
things for the children. Harry seized a sword 
and ran about the room shouting for joy. Wil- 
liam remained motionless, holding in his little 
hand the toys that were given to him, but not at- 
tempting to use them; he did not even look at 
them. 

‘“*Here, my lord,’’ said Lady Mary to her 
brother, “‘ give this book to your grandson; per- 
haps his attention will be roused by the pictures 
it contains.” And she led William to Lord 
James. The child was passive; he walked, 
stopped, and remained like a statue where he was 
placed. Lord James opened the book. All eyes 
turned towards the group formed by the old man 
and his grandson. Lord James was gloomy, 
silent, severe; he slowly turned several pages, 
stopping at every picture, and looking at William, 
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Lord James turned a few more pages; then his 
hand ceased to move; the book fell from his 
knees to the ground, and an irksome silence 
reigned in the apartment. Lady Mary approache 
me, bent forward as if to whisper in my ear, and 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by all— 

** The child is an idiot, doctor!’ she said, 

A shriek answered her. Eva started up as if she 
had received a blow; and seizing her son, whom 
she pressed convulsively to her breast— 

‘Idiot !” she exclaimed, her indignant glance 
flashing, for the first time with a vivid brilliance. 
** idiot !’’ she repeated, ‘* because he has been up- 
happy all his life, because he has seen but tears 
since his eyes first opened! because he knows not 
how to play like your son, who has always had 
joy around him! Ah! madam, you insult mis- 
fortune! Come, my child!” cried Eva, all iy 
tears. ‘‘ Come, let us leave these pitiless hearts, 
that find none but cruel words to console our mis- 
ery!” 

And the unhappy mother carried off her boy to 
her apartment. I followed. She set William 
down, and knelt before the little child. “My 
son! my son !”’ she cried. 

William went close to her, and rested his head 
on his mother’s shoulder. 

** Doctor !”’ cried Eva, ‘‘ he loves me—you see 
he does! He comes when I call him ; he kisses 
me! His caresses have sufficed for my tranquillity 
—for my sad happiness! My God! was it not 
then enough? Speak to me, my son, redssure me ! 
Find a consoling word, a single word for your 
despairing mother! Till now I have asked nothing 
of you but to remind me of your father, and leave 
me silence to weep. To-day, William, you must 
give me words! See you not my tears—my ter- 
tor? Dear child, so beautiful, so like your father, 
speak, speak to me !”’ 

Alas! alas! the child remained motionless, 
without sign of fear or intelligence ; a smile only, 
a smile horrible to behold, flitted across his feat- 
ures. Eva hid her face in both hands, and re- 
mained kneeling upon the ground. For a long 
time no noise was heard save the sound of her 
sobs. Then I prayed Heaven to inspire me with 
consoling thoughts, such as might give a ray of 
hope to this poor mother. I spoke of the future, 
of expected cure, of change possible—even prob- 
able. But hope is no friend to falsehood. Where 
she does not exist her phantom cannot penetrate. 
A terrible blow, a mortal one, had been struck, 
and Eva Meredith saw all the truth. 

From that day forwards, only one child was to 
be seen each morning in Lord James Kysington’s 
room. Two women came thither, but only one of 
them seemed to live—the other was silent as the 
tomb. One said, ‘*My son!’’ the other never 
spoke of her child; one carried her head high, 
the other bowed hers upon her breast, the better 
to hide her tears ; one was blooming and brilliant, 
the other pale and a mourner. The struggle was 
at anend. Lady Mary triumphed. It was cruel 





whose vacant gaze was not directed to the book. 


how they let Harry play before Eva Meredith's 
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eyes. Careless of her anguish, they brought him 
to repeat his lessons in his uncle’s presence ; they 
vaunted his progress. The ambitious mother cal- 
culated everything to consolidate her success ; and, 
whilst abounding in honeyed words and feigned 
consolation, she tortured Eva Meredith’s heart 
each moment in the day. Lord James, smitten in 
his dearest hopes, had resumed the cold impassi- 
bility which 1 now saw formed the foundation of 
his character. Strictly courteous to his daughter- 
in-law, he had no word of affection for her: only 
as the mother of his grandson, could the daughter 
of the American planter find a place in his heart. 
And he considered the child as no longer in ex- 
istence. Lord James Kysington was more gloomy 
and taciturn than ever, regretting, perhaps, to have 
yielded to my importunities, and to have ruflled 
his old age by a painful and profitless emotion. 

A year elapsed; then a sad day came, when 
Lord James sent for Eva Meredith and signed to 
her to be seated beside his arm-chair. 

** Listen to me, madam,”’ said he, *‘ listen with 
courage. I will act frankly with you, and conceal 
nothing. I am old and ill, and must arrange my 
affairs. 





with regret the departure of the gentle creature 
thus driven from the paterna: roof. When she 
quitted this abode, Eva quitted the only beings she 
knew upon the earth, the only persons whose pity 
she had a right to claim—the world was before 
her, an immense wilderness. It was Hagar going 
forth into the desert. 


‘* This is horrible, doctor !’’ cried Dr. Barnaby’s 
audience. ‘Is it possible there are persons so 
utterly unhappy? What! you witnessed al! this 
yourself ?”’ 

‘*] have not yet told you all,”’ replied the vil- 
lage doctor; ‘* let me get to the end.”’ 


Shortly after Eva Meredith's departure, Lord 
James went to London. Once more my own mas- 
ter, 1 gave up all idea of further study; I had 
enough learning for my village, and in haste I re- 
turned thither. Once more I sat opposite to Eva 
in the little white house, as I had done two years 
before. But how greatly had intervening events 
increased her misfortune! We no longer dared 
talk of the future, that unknown moment of which 


The task is painful both for you and for | we all have so great need, and without which our 


me. Iwill not refer to my anger at my son's | present joys appear tou feeble, and our misfortunes 
marriage ; your misfortune disarmed me—lI called | too great. 


you to my side, and 1 desired to behold and to 
love in your son William, the heir of my fortune 


madam, fate was cruel to us! 
and orphan shall have all that can insure them an | 
honorable existence ; but, sole master of a fortune 


My son’s widow | | chastened her. 


due to my own exertiors, I adopt my nephew, and | 


look upon him henceforward as my sole heir. 1 | 


|hopes are extinct. 


Never did I witness grief nobler in its sim- 


, | plicity, calmer in its intensity, than that of Eva 
the pivot of my dreams of future ambition. Alas! | Meredith. 


She forgot not to pray to the God who 
For her, God was the being in 
| whose hands are the springs of hope, when earthly 
Her Jook of faith remained 
fixed upon her child's brow, as if awaiting the 
arrival of the soul her prayers invoked. I cannot 


am about to return to London, whither my affairs |deseribe the courageous patience of that mother 


call me. Come with me, madam—my house is 
yours——I shall be happy to see you there.”’ 

Eva (she afterwards told me so) felt, for the 
first time, her despondency replaced by courage. 
She had the strength that is given by a noble 
pride: she raised her head, and if her brow was 
less haughty than that of Lady Mary, on the other 
hand it had all the dignity of misfortune. 

“*Go, my lord,”’ she answered, ‘‘ go; I shall 
not accompany you. I will not witness the usur- 
pation of my son’s rights! You are in haste to 
condemn, my lord. Who can foresee the future! 
You are in haste to despair of the mercy of God !”’ 

“The future,” replied Lord James, ‘‘ at my 
age, is bounded by the passing day. What I 
would be certain to do I must do at once and with- 
out delay.” 

‘* Act as you think proper,’’ replied Eva. “I 
return to the dwelling where I was happy with my 
hushand. I return thither with your grandson, 
William Kysington ; of that name, his sole inher- 
itanee, you cannot deprive him; and though the 
world should know it but by reading it on his tomb, 
your name, my lord, is the name of my son!” 

A week later, Eva Meredith descended the stairs 
of the hotel, holding her son by the hand, as she 
had done when she entered this fatal house. Lady 
Mary was a little behind her, a few steps higher 
up: the numerous servants, sad and silent, beheld 


| 


| standing. 





speaking to her son, who listened without under- 
I cannot tell you all the treasures of 
love, of thought, of ingenious narrative she dis- 
played before that torpid intelligence, which re- 
peated, like an echo, the last of her gentle words. 
She explained to him heaven, God, the angels ; 
she endeavored to make him pray, and joined his 
hands, but she could not make him raise his eyes 
to heaven. In all possible shapes she tried to give 
him the first lessons of childhood; she read to 
him, spoke to him, placed pictures before his eyes 
—had recourse to music as a substitute for words, 
One day, making a terrible effort, she told Wil- 
liam the story of his father’s death; she hoped, 
expected a tear. The child fell asleep whilst yet 
she spoke: tears were shed, but they fell from the 
eyes of Eva Meredith. 

Thus did she exhaust herself by vain efforts. by 
a persevering struggle. That she might not cease 
to hope, she continued to toil; but to William’s 
eyes pictures were merely colors; to his ears 
words were but noise. The child, however, grew 
in stature and in beauty. One who had seen him 
but for an instant would have taken the immobility 
of his countenance for placidity. But that pro- 
longed and continued calm, that absence of all 
grief, of all tears, had a strange and sad effect 
upon us. Suffering must indeed be inherent in 
our nature, since William's eternal smile made 
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every one say, “* The poor idiot !’’ Mothers know 
not the happiness concealed in the tears of their 
child. A tear is a regret, a desire, a fear; it is 
life, in short, which begins to be understood. Alas! 
William was content with everything. All day 
long he seemed to sleep with his eyes open ; anger, 
weariness, impatience, were alike unknown to 
him. He had but one instinet: he knew his 
mother—he even loved her. He took pleasure in 
resting on her knees, on her shoulder; he kissed 
her. Wher. I kept him long away from her, he 
manifested a sort of anxiety. I took him back to 
his mother; he showed no joy, but he was again 
tranquil. ‘This tenderness, this faint glimmering 
of William’s heart, was Eva’s life. It gave her 
strength to strive, to hope, to wait. If her words 
were not understood, at least her kisses were! 

Ilow often she took her son’s head in her hands 
and kissed his forehead, as long and fervently as 
if she hoped her love would warm and vivify his 
frozen soul! How often did she dream a miracle 
whilst clasping her son in her arms, and pressing 
his still heart to her burning bosom! Often she 
lingered at night in the village church. (Eva 
Meredith was of a Roman Catholic family.) Kneel- 
ing upon the cold stone before the Virgin’s altar, 
she invoked the marble statue of Mary, holding 
her child in her arms. ‘‘O Vigin!”’ she said, 
‘*my boy is inanimate as that image of thy Son! 
Ask of God a soul for my child!’ 

She was charitable to all the poor children of 
the village, giving them bread and clothes, and 
saying to them, “‘ Pray for him.’? She consoled 
afflicted mothers, in the secret hope that consola- 
tion would come at last to her. She dried the 
tears of others, to enjoy the belief that one day 
she also would cease to weep. In all the country 
round, she was loved, blessed, venerated. She 
knew it, and she offered up to Heaven, not with 
pride but with hope, the blessings of the unfortu- 
nate in exchange for the recovery of her son. 
She loved to watch William’s sleep ; then he was 
handsome and like other children. For an instant, 
for a second perhaps, she forgot ; and whilst con- 
templating those regular features, those golden 
locks, those long lashes which threw their shadow 
on his rose-tinted cheek, she felt a mother’s joy, 
almost a mother’s pride. God has moments of 
merey even for those he has condemned to suffer. 

Thus passed the first years of William's child- 
hood. He attained the age of eight years. Then 
a sad change, which could not escape my attentive 
observation, occured in Eva Meredith. Either that 
her son’s growth made his want of intelligence 
more striking, or that she was like a workman 
who has labored all day, and sinks at eve beneath 
the load of toil, Eva ceased to hope; her soul 
seemed to abandon the task undertaken, and to 
recoil with weariness upon itself, asking only 
resignation. She laid aside the books, the en- 
gravings, the music, all the means, in short, that 
she had called to her aid; she grew silent and 
desponding : only, if that were possible, she was 
more affectionate than ever to her son. As she lost 
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hope in his eure, sbe felt the more strongly that her 
child had but her in the world ; and she asked 4 
miracle of her heart—an increase of the love she 
bore him. She became her son’s servant—his 
slave ; her whole thoughts were concentrated jn 
his well-being. If she felt cold, she sought a 
warmer covering for William ; was she hungry, 
it was for William she gathered the fruits of her 
garden; did she suffer from fatigue, for him she 
selected the easiest chair and the softest cushions ; 
she attended to her own sensations only to guess 
those of her son. She still displayed activity, 
though she no longer harbored hope. ; 
When William was eleven years old, the last 
phase of Eva Meredith’s existence began. Re- 
markably tall and strong for his age, he ceased to 
need that hourly care required by early childhood ; 


ihe was no longer the infant sleeping on his moth- 


er’s knees ; he walked alone in the garden; he 
rode on horseback with me, and accompanied me 
in my distant visits; in short the bird, although 
wingless, left the nest. His misfortune was in 
no way shocking or painful to behold. He was 
of exceeding beauty, silent, unnaturally calm— 
his eyes expressing nothing but repose, his mouth 
ignorant of a smile ; he was not awkward, or dis- 


agreeable, or importunate ; it was a mind sleeping 
| beside yours, asking no question, making no reply. 


The incessant maternal care which had served to 
occupy Mrs. Meredith, and to divert her mind from 
dwelling on her sorrows, became unnecessary, and 


‘she resumed her seat at the window, whence she 


beheld the village and the chureh-steeple—at that 
same window where she had so long wept her hus- 
band. Hope and occupation successively failed 
her, and nothing was left her but to wait and 
watch, by day and by night, like the lamp that 
ever burns beneath cathedral vaults. 

But her forces were exhausted. In the midst 
of this grief which had returned to its starting- 
point, to silence and immobility, after having in 
vain essayed exertion, courage, hope, Eva Mer- 
edith fell into a decline. In spite of all the re- 
sources of my art, 1 beheld her grow weak and 
thin. How apply a remedy, when the sickness is 
of the soul ! 

The poor foreigner! she needed her native sun 
and a little happiness to warm her; but the ray 
of sun and the ray of joy were alike wanting. 


It was long before she perceived her danger, be-. 


cause she thought not of herself; but when at 
last she was unable to leave her arm-chair, she 
was compelled to understand. I will not describe 
to you all her anguish at the thought of leaving 
William without a guide, without friend or pro- 
tector—of leaving him alone in the midst of 
strangers, he who needed to be cherished and led 
by the hand like a child. Oh, how she struggled 
for life! with what avidity she swallowed the 
potions I prepared! how many times she tried to 
believe in a cure, whilst all the time the disease 
progressed! Then she kept William more at 
home—she could no longer bear to lose sight of 
him. 
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Remain with me,”’ she said; and William, 
always content near his mother, seated himself at 
her feet. She looked at him long, until a flood 
of tears prevented her distinguishing his gentle 
countenance ; then she drew him still nearer to 
her, and pressed him to her heart. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
exclaimed in a kind of delirium, ‘* if my soul, on 
leaving my body, might become the soul of my 
child, how happy should I be to die!” No 
amount of suffering could make her wholly de- 
spair of divine mercy, and when all human possi- 
bility disappeared, this loving heart had gentle 
dreams out of which it reconstructed hopes. But 
how sad it was, alas! to see the poor mother 
slowly perishing before the eyes of her son, of a 
son who understood not death, and who smiled 
when she embraced him. 

** He will not regret me,’’ she said; ‘‘ he will 
not weep ; he will not remember.’? And she re- 
mained motionless, in mute contemplation of her 
child. Her hand then sometimes sought mine ; 
** You love him, dear doctor ?’’ she murmured. 

“T will never quit him,’’ replied I, ‘‘ so long 
as he has ro better friends than myself.’’ God in 
heaven, and the poor village doctor upon earth, 
were the two guardians to whom she confided her 
son. 

Faith is a great thing! This woman, widowed, 
disinherited, dying, an idiot child at her side, was 
yet saved from that utter despair which brings 
blasphemy to the lips of death. 
friend was near her, on whom she seemed to rest, 
listening sometimes to holy words, which she 
alone could hear. 

One morning she sent for. me early. She had 
been unable to get up. With her wan, transpar- 
ent hand she showed me a sheet of paper on which 
a few lines were written. 

** Doctor,’’ she said, in her gentlest tones, ‘1 
have not strength to continue ; finish this letter!’ 

I read as follows :-— 

““My Lord—I write to you for the last time. 
Whilst health is restored to your old age, I suffer 
and am about to die. I leave your grandson, 
William Kysington, without a protector. My 
lord, this last letter is to recall him to your mem- 
ory ; | ask for him a place in your heart rather than 
a share of your fortune. Of all the things of this 
world he has understood but one—his mother’s 
love ; and now she must leave him forever! Love 
him, my lord—love is the only sentiment he can 
comprehend.”’ 

She could write no more, I added :— 

‘“*Mrs. William Kysington has but few days to 
live. What are Lord James Kysington’s orders 
with respect to the child who bears his name ? 

**The Doctor Barnaby.” 

This letter was sent to London, and we waited. 
Eva kept her bed. William, seated near her, held 
her hand in his; his mother smiled sadly upon him, 
whilst I, at the other side of the bed, prepared 
potions to assuage her pains. Again she began 
to talk to her son, as if no longer despairing that, 
after her death, some of her words might recur to 
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his memory. She gave the child all the advice, 
all the instructions she would have given to an 
intelligent being. Then she turned to me— 
‘* Who knows, doctor,”’ she said, *‘ one day, per- 
haps, he will find my words at the bottom of his 
heart !”” 

Three more weeks elapsed. Death approached 
and submissive as was the Christian soul of Eva, 
she yet felt the angnish of separation and the sol- 
emn awe of the future. The village priest came 
to see her, and when he left her I met him and 
took his hand. 

** You will pray for her,’’ I said. 

‘*] have entreated her to pray for me!”’ was 
his reply. 


It was Eva Meredith’s last day. The sun had 


| set ; the window, near which she so long had sat, 








was open; she could see from her bed the land- 
scape she had loved. She held her son in her 
arms and kissed his face and hair, weeping sadly. 
** Poor child ! what will become of yout Oh!” 
she said, with tender earnestness, “ listen to me, 
William :—I am dying! Your father is dead 
also ; you are alone ; you must pray to the Lord. 


| 1 bequeath you to Him who watches over the 
| sparrow upon the house-top; He will shield the 


orphan. Dear child, look at me! listen to me! 
Try to understand that I die, that one day you 
may remember me!’’ And the poor mother, un- 


‘able to speak longer, still found strength to em- 
An invisible 


brace her child. 

At that moment an unaccustomed noise reached 
my ears. The wheels of a carriage grated upon 
the gravel of the garden drive. I ran to the door. 
Lord James Kysington and Lady Mary entered the 
house. 

**T got your letter,’’ said Lord James. ‘I 
was setting out for Italy, and it was not much off 
my road to come myself and settle the future des- 
tiny of William Meredith; so here lam. Mrs. 
William ” 

** Mrs. William Kysington still lives, my lord,’’ 
I replied. 

It was with a painful sensation that I saw this 
calm, cold, austere man approach Eva’s chamber, 
followed by the haughty woman who came to wit- 
ness what for her was a happy event—the death 
of her former rival! ‘They entered the modest 
little room, so different from the sumptuous apart- 
ments of their Montpellier hotel. ‘They drew near 
the bed, beneath whose white curtains Eva, pale 
but still beautiful, held her son upon her heart. 
They stood, one on the right, the other on the 
left of that couch of suffering, without finding a 
word of affection to console the poor woman who 
looked up at them. They barely gave utterance 
to a few formal and unmeaning phrases. Avert- 
ing their eyes from the painful spectacle of death, 
and persuading themselves that Eva Meredith 
neither saw nor heard, they passively awaited her 
spirit’s departure—their countenances ‘not even 
feigning an expression of condolence or regret. 
Eva fixed her dying gaze upon them, and sudden 
terror seized the heart which had almost ceased 
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to throb. She comprehended, for the first time, 
the secret sentiments of Lady Mary, the profound 
indifference and egotism of Lord James; she un- 
derstood at last that they were enemies rather than 
protectors of her son. Despair and terror por- 
trayed themselves on her pallid face. She made 
no attempt to soften those soulless beings. By a 
convulsive movement she drew William still closer 
to her heart, and, collecting her last strength— 

** My child, my poor child!” she cried, ** you 
have no support upon earth; but God above is 
good. My God! snecor my child !” 

With this ery of love, with this supreme prayer, 
she breathed out her life; her arms opened, her 
lips were motionless on William’s cheek. Since 
she no longer embraced her son, there could be no 
doubt she was dead—dead before the eyes of those 
who to the very last had refused to comfort her 
afiliction—dead without giving Lady Mary the 
uneasiness of hearing her plead the cause of her 
son—dead, leaving her a complete and decided 
victory. 

There was a moment of solemn silence ; none 
moved or spoke. Death makes an impression 
upon the haughtiest. Lady Mary and Lord James 
Kysington kneeled beside their victim’s bed. In 
a few minutes Lord James arose. ‘‘ Take the 
child from his mother’s room,’ he said, ** and 
come with me, doctor ; I will explain to you my 
intentions respecting him.’ 

For two hours William had been resting on the 
shoulder of Eva Meredith, his heart against her 
heart, his lips pressed to hers, receiving her kisses 
and her tears. I approached him, and, without 
expending useless words, I endeavored to raise and 
lead him from the room; but he resisted, and his 
arms clasped his mother more closely. ‘This resist- 
ance, the first the poor child had ever offered to liv- 
ing creature, touched my very soul. On my renew- 
ing the attempt, however, William yielded; he 
made a movement and turned towards me, and I 
saw his beautiful countenance suffused with tears. 
Until that day, William had never wept. I was 
greatly startled and moved, and I let the child throw 
himself again upon his mother’s corpse. 

** Take him away,”’ said Lord James 

“My lord!”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ he weeps! Ah, 
check not his tears !”’ 

I bent over the child, and heard him sob. 

** William! dear William!” I eried, anxiously 
taking his hand, ‘‘ why do you weep, William?” 

For the second time he turned his head towards 
me ; then, with a gentle look, full of sorrow, ‘* My 
mother is dead,’’ he replied. 

I have not words to tell you what I felt. Wil- 
liam’s eyes were now intelligent; his tears were 
sad and significant ; and his voice was broken as 
when the heart suffers. I uttered a cry ; I almost 
knelt down beside Eva's bed. 

“Ah! you were right, Eva!’’ I exclaimed, ‘ not 
to despair of the mercy of God !”’ 

Lord James himself had started. Lady Mary 
was as pale as Eva. 


‘* Mother! mother !’’ cried William, in tones that 


filled my heart with joy; and then, repeating the 
words of Eva Meredith—those words which she 
had so truly said he would find at the bottom of his 
heart—the child exclaimed aloud— 

‘IT am dying, my son. Your father is dead: 
you are alone upon the earth; you must pray to 
the Lord !”” 

I pressed gently with my hand upon William's 
shoulder; he obeyed the impulse, knelt down, 
joined his trembling hands—this time it was of his 
own accord—and, raising to heaven a look full of 
life and feeling : ‘* My God! have pity on me !”’ he 
murmured. 

I took Eva’s cold hand. ‘*‘Oh mother! mother 
of many sorrows!”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ can you hear 
your child? do you behold him from above! Be 
happy! your son is saved !”’ 

Dead at Lady Mary’s feet, Eva made her rival 
tremble ; for it was not I who led William from the 
room—it was Lord James Kysington who carried 
out his grandson in his arms. 

I have little to add, ladies. William recovered 
his reason and departed with Lord James. Rein- 
stated in his rights, he was subsequently his grand- 
father’s sole heir. Science has recorded a few rare 
instances of intelligence revived by a violent moral 
shock. Thus does the fact I have related find a 
natural explanation. But the good women of the 
village, who had attended Eva Meredith during her 
illness, and had heard her fervent prayers, were 
convinced that, even as she had asked of Heaven, 
the soul of the mother had passed into the body of 
the child. 

** She was so good,”’ said they, ‘* that God could 
refuse her nothing.’’ This artless belief took firm 
root in the country. No one mourned Mrs. Mere- 
dith as dead. 

** She still lives,’’ said the people of the hamlet 
‘* speak to her son, and she will answer you.” 

And when Lord William Kysington, in posses- 
sion of his grandfather's property, sent each year 
abundant alms to the village that had witnessed his 
birth and his mother’s death, the poor folks exclaimed 
—‘* There is Mrs. Meredith’s kind soul thinking of 
us still! Ah, when she goes to heaven, it will be 
great pity for poor people !"’ 

We do not strew flowers upon her tomb, but upon 
the steps of the altar of the Virgin, where she so 
often prayed to Mary to send a soul to her son. 
When taking thither their wreaths of wild blos- 
soms, the villagers say to each other—‘* When she 
prayed so fervently, the good Virgin answered her 
softly : ‘1 will give thy soul to thy child !’”’ 

The curé has suffered our peasants to retain this 
touching superstition; and I myself, when Lord 
William came to see me, when he fixed upon me 
his eyes, so like his mother’s—when his voice, 
which had a well-known accent, said, as Mrs. Mer- 
edith was wont to say—‘‘ Dear doctor, I thank 
you!’’ Then—smile, ladies, if you will—I wept, 
and I believed, like all the village, that Eva Mere- 
dith was before me. 

She, whose existence was but a long series of 





sorrows, has left behind her a sweet, consoling 
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memory, which has nothing painful for those who | back, and, whilst one of the young men helped him 
loved her. to put it on—** Farewell, gentlemen ; 
In thinking of her we think of the mercy of God, ladies,’”’ said the village doctor. 
and those who have hope in their hearts, hope with | ready ; 
the greater confidence. 
But it is very late, ladies—your carriages have| When Dr. Barnaby was installed in his eabrio- 
jong been at the door. Pardon this long story ; at | let of green wicker-work and the little gray cob, 
my age it is difficult to be concise in speaking of | tickled by the whip, was about to set off, Madame 
the events of one’s youth. Forgive the old man|de Moncar ste pped quickly forward, and leaning 
for having made you smile when he arrived, and | towards the doctor, whilst she placed one foot on 
weep before he departed. | the step of his vehicle, she said, 
voice— 


farewell, 
‘*My chaise is 
it is dark, the road is bad; good-night; | 
must be gone.”’ 


in quite a low 


These last words were spoken in the kindest and 
most paternal tone, whilst a half-smile glided across | 
Dr. Barnaby’s lips. 
round him, eager to express their thanks. 


| 


All his auditors now crowded | | you loved Eva Meredith !”’ 
But Dr. | 


** Doctor, I make you a present of the white cot- 
tage, and I will have it fitted up as it was when 


Then she ran back into the house. The car- 


Barnaby got up, made straight for his riding-coat | riages and the green chaise departed in different 


of puce-colored taffety, which hung across a chair | 


Wat tHe Reporters po For 
long and vaulted hall with the buzz of a drawing- | 
room, or, when there is a large attendance of 
commons at the bar, the hum of a school-room. 
dl When it comes to feeble voices and | 
iaditinet articulation, and rather a turbid torrent of 
ideas, the task of the reporter in the new house of | 
lords is increased both in magnitude and multitude. | 
First of all, he has to listen through the ascending | 
hum of a dozen inattentive talkers (among whom | 
Lord Brougham is enjoying a second speech quite | 
in an unformal way;) then he has to frame the | 
little pieces that he occasionally catches into some | 
sort of shape ; then he has to put them in order, | 
and give them an air of connection, coherence and! 
relation. Imagine the wishwash prolixity from 
which a dexterous reporter saves the eyes and taste | 
of his morning readers; the ‘statements which | 
were stated with reference to the question which | 
concerned the honorable gentleman who stated that 
he had not, &c. ;’ the ‘ understanding on which | 
understood the honorable member understood the | 
question which the honorable gentleman said he | 
had understood, &c.,’ and all the tedium of inane | 
repetition and diluted wordiness. We will not| 
venture to say that the reporters make the elo-| 
quence of the English Parliament. There is much | 
ina really great speech of which no report will con- 
vey an adequate notion. Voice, gesture, intona- | 
tion, emphasis, allusion, are necessarily lost in a) 
report. But there are many things which report | 
ing gives to a middling speech, and there is nothing 
which it does not give to a bad one. It gives form, 4 
Structure, grammar, and something like ane | 
to rambling disquisitions and vapid sounds. 
supplies what the nervous man wished to say, Ld 
the unpractised man should have said. — It buries | 
the sting of a first failure by raising a neat little 
cenotaph to its meaning. It relieves those who 
spoke and those who are to read alike. It soothes 
wounded vanity and impatient eyes ; and, finally, | 
it does no little towards preventing the corruption 
of the English language in high places.”’— Times. | 





MIDNIGHT MUSIC, 


Stuence and darkness rested o’er the town ; 
The midnight clock had tolled its solemn num- 
bers, 


SPEECHES.— | 
“The house of lords combines the echoes of a} 


directions. 





When, like some blissful strain from heaven sent 
down, 
Broke music on the quiet of our slumbers. 


| Searcely yet conscious, did the drowsy ear, 
Drinking in tones seraphie in their seeming, 

Convey them to the soul entranced to hear, 
And wove them in the fabric of its dreaming. 


Forgotten were the shadows of the night, 
And music shed a glory o’er the hour, 

And sombre darkness grew with joy bedight, 
Beneath the influence of its magie power. 


The infant, slumbering by its mother’s breast, 
Waked at the soun d, and waking smiled a bless- 
ing, 
Then sank again serenely to its rest, 
Its tiny hands its mother’s face caressing. 


The sickness-bowed, to whom the weary time 
Lagged dreary on, replete with bitter “sadness, 

Heard the sweet note that filled the air, sublime, 
And felt a thrill run through his frame of gladness. 


The fevered pulse a healthy tone assumed, 
Harmonious throbbing to the musie’s measure 

And the glazed eye *came momently illumed 
With radiant tokens of a present pleasure. 


The widow's tears a moment ceased to flow ; 
She hailed the blessed melody a token 
Of promise to her hopes, a mental bow, 
A note from spheres where unions are unbroken. 


Bidding her heart its bitter strife to cease 
And from the future joyful hope to borrow ; 
Quelling the raging waves of grief to peace, 
And soothing, like a charm, the preying sorrow. 


To the close-curtained chamber of the bride 
The musie notes on airy wing ascended, 

Blessed the fond pair harmoniously allied, 
And with their aspirations sweetly blended. 


But, all too soon did flee that ’witching strain— 
Fled ‘mid the darkness thus made doubly dreary ; 
And the still solemn hours rolled on again 
Their sluggish wave more tedious and weary. 
\ Boston Post. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


We have been so much accustomed to regard 
the Austrian empire as one German nation, that 
we sometimes forget of how many separate king- 
doms and principalities it consists, and of how 
many different and disunited races its population 
is composed. It may not, therefore, be unneces- 
sary to recall attention to the fact that the Austrian 
dominions of the last three hundred years—the 
Austrian Empire of our times—consists of three 
kingdoms and many minor principalities, inhabited 
by five distinct races, whose native tongues are 
unintelligible to each other, and who have no 
common language in which they can communi- 
cate ; who are divided by religious differences ; 
who preserve their distinctive characteristics, cus- 
toms, and feelings; whose sentiments are mutual- 
ly unfriendly, and who are, to this day, unmixed 
in blood. ‘The Germans, the Italians, the Majjars 
or Hungarians, the Sclaves, and the Wallacks, 
are distinct and alien races—without community 
of origin, of language, of religion, or of senti- 
ments. Except the memory of triumphs and dis- 
asters common to them all, their allegiance to one 
sovereign is now, as it was three centuries ago, 
the only bond that unites them. Yet, in all the 
vicissitudes of fortune—some of them disastrous 
—which this empire has survived, these nations 
and races have held together. The inference is 
inevitable—whatever may have been its defects, 
that form of government could not have been al- 
together unfit for its purposes, which so many dif- 
ferent kingdoms and races united to support and 
maintain. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
these various states were under one form of gov- 
ernment. There were almost as many forms of gov- 
ernment as there were principalities; but they were 
all monarchical, and one sovereign happened to 
become the monarch of the whole. The house 
of Hapsburg, in which the imperial crown of 
Germany, the regal crowns of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, and Lombardy, and the ducal crowns of 
Austria, Styria, the Tyrol, and nearly a dozen 
other principalities, became hereditary, acquired 
their possessions, not by conquest, but by election, 
succession, or other legitimate titles* recognized 
by the people. The descendants of Rodolph thus 
became the sovereigns of many separate states, 
each of which retained, as a matter of right, its 
own constitution. The sovereign, his chief ad- 
visers, and the principal officers of state at his 
court, were usually Germans by birth, or by edu- 


* Chiefly by marriage with princesses who were heirs 
to these kingdoms and principalities. It was thus that 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Tyrol were acquired. Hence 
the lines—- 

Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube : 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 
You, Austria, wed as others wage their wars ; 
And crowns to Venus owe, as they to Mars. 


tt was by marriage that the Saxon emperor, Otho the 
Great, acquired Lombardy for the German empire. 


cation and predilection; but the constitution of 
each state—the interna) administration, and those 
parts of the machinery of government with which 
the people came more immediately into eontact— 
were their own. In some we find the monarchy 
elective, as in Hungary, Bohemia, and Styria; in 
all we find diets of representatives or delegates, 
chosen by certain classes of the people, without 
whose concurrence taxes could not be imposed, 
troops levied, or legislative measures enacted ; and 
we find municipal institutions founded on a broad 
basis of representation. In none of them was the 
form of government originally despotic. 

To the unquestionable titles by which they ac- 
quired their crowns—titles by which the pride of 
nation or of race was not wounded—and to the 
more or less perfect preservation, in each state, 
of its national institutions and privileges—to thy 
enjoyment by each people of their Jaws, their lay- 
guage, customs, and prejndices—the princes of 
the house of Hapsburg owed the allegiance of 
subjects who had little else in common. There, 
as elsewhere in continental Europe, the sovereign 
long continued to encroach upon the rights of his 
subjects, and at length usurped an authority not 
recognized by the laws of his different posses- 
sions, or consistent with the conditions on which 
he had received their crowns. These usurpations 
were frequently resisted, and not unfrequently by 
force of arms. Belgium asserted her indepen- 
dence, and was permanently separated from Aus- 
tria. But in such contests, the sovereign of many 
separate states had obvious advantages. His sub- 
jects, divided by differences of race, language, 
religion, and sentiment, were ineapable of com- 
bining against him ; and however solicitous each 
people might be to preserve their own liberties 
‘and privileges, they were not prepared to resist 
encroachments on those of a neighboring people, 
for whom they had no friendly feeling. The 
Austrians and Italians were ready to assert the 
emperor's authority in Hungary or Bohemia, the 
Hungarians and Bohemians to put down resistance 
in Lombardy. Even in the same kingdom the 
races were not united. In Hungary, the Sclave 
was sometimes ready to aid the emperor against 
the Majjar, the German against the Selave. The 
disunion which was a source of weakness to the 
empire was a source of strength to the emperor. 

Partly by compulsory changes, effected accord- 
ing to constitutional forms, partly by undisguised 
usurpations, in which these forms were disregard- 
ed, the emperors were thus enabled to extend the 
prerogative of the crown, to abridge the liberties 
of their subjects in each of their possessions, and, 
in some of them, to subvert the national institu- 
tions. 

In the hereditary states of Austria, the power 
of the emperor has long been absolute. The 
strength of Bohemia was broken, and her spirit 
subdued, by the confiscations and proscriptions 
that followed upon the defeat of the Protestants, 
near Prague, in the religious wars of Frederick 





II. ; and for many years her diet has been sub- 
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servient. Lombardy, the prize of contending 
armies—German, Spanish, and ‘French—passing 
from hand to hand, has been regarded as a con- 
quered country ; and, with the forms of a popular 
representation, has been governed as an Austrian 
province. Hungary alone has preserved her in- 
dependence and her constitution. But these usur- 
pations were not always injurious to the great 
body of the people ; on the contrary, they were 
often beneficial. In most of these states a great 
part of the population was subject to a dominant 
class, or nobles, who alone had a share in the 
government, or possessed constitutional rights, 
and who exercised an arbitrary jurisdiction over 
the peasants. The crown, jealous of the power 
of the aristocracy, afforded the peasants some pro- 
tection against the oppressions of their immediate 
superiors. A large body of the people in each 
state, therefore, saw with satisfaction, or without | 
resentment, the increasing power of the crown, 
the abridgment of rights and privileges which 
armed their masters with the power to oppress 
them, and the subversion of a constitution from 
which they derived no advantage. If the usurpa- 
tions of the crown threatened to alienate the no- 
bles, they promised to conciliate the humbler 
classes. 

On the other hand, every noble was a soldier. 
The wars in which the emperor was engaged, 
while they foreed him occasionally to cultivate 
the good will of the aristocracy, on which he was 
chiefly dependent for his military resources, fos- 
tered military habits of submission, and feelings | 
of feudal allegiance to the sovereign. Military 
service was the road to distinction—military glory 
the ruling passion. The crown was the fountain 





of honor, to which all who sought it repaired. A 


force of arms ; but its failure is not to be attrib- 
uted solely to the freedom of the institutions of 
that country, or to the love of independence, and 
the feelings of nationality which have been con- 
spicuous in her history. The imperial govern- 
ment, while it resisted the usurpations of the see 
of Rome in secular matters, asserted its spiritual 
supremacy with unscrupulous zeal. Every one is 
acquainted with the history of the Reformation in. 
Bohemia—its early manifestations, its progress, 
its unsuccessful contests, and its suppression by 
military force, by confiscations and proscriptions, 
extending to half the property and the proprietors 
in that kingdom ; but perhaps it is not so gener- 
ally known, or remembered, that the Majjars early 
embraced the reformed doctrines of the schoo! of 
Calvin, which, even now, when more than half 
their numbers have become Roman Catholics, is 
known in Hungary as ‘‘ the Majjar faith.’’ The 
history of religious persecution, everywhere a 
chronicle of misery and crime, has few pages so 
revolting as that which tells of the persecutions 
of the Protestants of Hungary, under her Roman 
Catholic kings of the house of Austria. It was 
in the name of persecuted Protestantism that re- 
sistance to Austrian autocracy was organized ; it 
was not less in defence of their religion than of 
their liberties that the nation took up arms. Yet 
there was a time when the Maijjars, at least as 
tenacious of their nationality as any other people 
in the empire, might perhaps have been German- 
ized—had certainly made considerable advances 
towards a more intimate union with Austria. 
Maria Theresa, assailed without provocation by 
Prussia—in violation of justice and of the faith 
of treaties, by France, Bavaria, Saxony, Sardinia, 


‘and Spain, and aided only by England and the 


splendid eourt had its usual attractions ; and the | United Provinces—was in imminent danger of 
nobles of the different races and nations, rivals for | losing the greater part of her dominions. Guided 
the favor of the prince, sought to outdo each other by the instinct of a woman’s heart, and yielding 
in proofs of devotion to his person and service. | to its impulse, she set at naught the remonstrances 
Thus it was, that, notwithstanding the usurpations | of her Austrian counse!lors, and relied on the loy- 


of the emperor, and the resistance they excited, | 
his foreign enemies generally found all classes of 
his subjects united to defend the dignity of his | 
crown, and the integrity of his dominions. | 

Still there was nothing to bind together the | 
various parts of this curious fabric, except the | 
accident of allegiance to one sovereign. This_ 
was but a precarious bond of union ; and the im-| 
perial government has, therefore, been unremitting | 
in its efforts to amalgamate the different parts into | 
one whole. The Germans were but a smal] mi-| 
nority of the emperor's subjects, but the imperial 
government, the growth of their soil, reflected. 
their mind ; and it does not appear to have en- 
tered the Austrian mind to conceive that a more 
intimate union could be accomplished in any other 
way than by extending the institutions of the he- 
reditary states to all parts of the empire, and thus 
ultimately converting the Italians, the Maijjars, 
and the Sclaves, into Austrian Germans. 

This policy has been eminently unsuccessful in 
Hungary, where it has frequently been resisted by 


alty of the Hungarians. Proceeding to Presburg, 


| she appeared at the meeting of the diet, told the 


assembled nobles the difficulties and dangers by 
which she was surrounded, and threw herself, her 
child, and her cause, upon their generosity. At 
that appeal every sabre leapt from its scabbard, 
and the shout, ‘‘ Moriamur pro rege nostro, Maria 
Theresa!’’ called all Hungary to arms. The tide 
of invasion was rolled back beyond the Alps and 
the Rhine, and the empire was saved. 

On avait vu, (says Montesquieu,) la maison d’Au- 
triche travailler sans relache & opprimer la noblesse 
Hongroise ; elle ignorait de quel prix elle lui serait 
un jour. Eile cherchait chez ces peuples de l’ar- 
gent, qui n’y était pas; elle ne voyait pas les hom- 
mes, qui y étaient. Lorsque tant de princes parta- 


'gaient entre eux ces états, toutes les piéces de la 


monarchie, immobiles et sans action, tombaient, 
pour ainsi dire, les unes sur Jes autres. I] n’y avait 
de vie que dans cette noblesse, qui s’ indigna, oublia 
tout pour combattre, et cru qu ‘il était de sa gloire 
de périr ét de pardonner. 


The nobles of Hungary had fallen by thousands ; 
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many families had been ruined; all had been im- 
poverished by a war of seven years, which they had 
prosecuted at their private charge ; but their queen 
had not forgotten how much she owed them. She 
treated them with a kindness more gratifying than 
the highest distinction ; acquired their confidence 
by confiding in them; taught them to speak the 
language of her court; made their residence in 
her capital agreeable to them; promoted alli- 
ances between the noble families of Hungary and 
Austria ; obtained from their devotion concessions 
which her predecessors had failed to extort by 
force; and prepared the way for a more intimate 
union between the two nations which had hitherto 
regarded each other with aversion. 

M. A. de Gerando has discovered, in the por- 
trait-galleries of the Hungarian magnates, amusing 
traces of some of the means by which the clever 
empress-queen extended Austrian influence and 
authority into Hungary. 


Il est curieux, (he says,) de voir, dans les cha- 
teaux de Hongrie, les galeries de portraits de famille. 
Aussi haut que l’on remonte, ce ne sont d’abord que 
de graves figures orientales. Les hommes ont la 
mine heroique, comme on se représente ces hardis 
cavaliers, qui invariablement finissaient par se faire 
tuer dans quelque action contre les Tures ; les fem- 
mes sont austéres et tristes ainsi qu'elles devaient 
létre en effet. A partir de Marie-Therése, tout 
change, et la physionomie et l’expression des _per- 
sonnages. On voit bien que ceuxla ont paru a la 
cour de Vienne, et y ont appris les belles maniéres. 
Le contraste est frappant dans le portrait du magnat 
qui le premier épousa une Allemande. Le Hon- 
grois, seul, occupe un coin de Ja toile. Il est de- 
bout, digne, la main gauche sur la poignée de son 
sabre recourbée ; la droite tient une masse d‘armes. 
De formidables éperons sont cloués & ses botines 
jaunes. II] porte un long dolman galonné, et une 
culotte de hussard brodée d’or. Sur son épaule est 
attachée une riche pelisse, ou une peau de tigre. 
Sa moustache noire pend a Ja turque, et de grands 
cheveux tombent en boucles sur son cou. Il ya du 
barbare dans cet homme-la. Sa femme, assise, en 
robe de cour, est au milieu du tableau. Elle régne 
et elle domine. Prés de son fauteuil se tiennent les 
enfants, qui ont déja Jes yeux bleus et les lévres 
Autrichiennes. Les enfants sont a elle, a elle 
seule. Ils sont poudrés comme elle, lui ressemblent, 
lentoureat, et lui parlent. Lis parlent |’ Allemand, 
bien entendu.—(Pp. 17-18.) 


The son and successor of Maria Theresa, Joseph 
II., attempted, in his summary way, by arbitrary 
edicts promising liberty and equality, to subvert 
the constitution of every country he governed, and 
to extend to them all one uniform despotic system, 
founded on that of Austria. To him Hungary is 
indebted for the first gleam of religious toleration ; 
but his hasty and despotic attempts to suppress na- 
tional institutions and languages, provoked a fierce 
and armed resistance in Hungary, and in other 
portions of his dominions, and more than revived 
all the old aversion to Austria. His more prudent 
successor made concessions to the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and the love of national institutions, 
which Joseph had so deeply wounded. Leopold 
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regained the Hungarians ; but Belgium, already 
alienated in spirit, never again gave her heart to 
the emperor ; and he never lost sight of the un). 
formity of system that Maria Theresa had done so 
much to promote, and which Joseph, in his haste 
to accomplish it, had for the moment made unat- 
tainable. From the days of Ferdinand [. uni! 
now, the attempt to assimilate the forms and sys. 
tem of government, in every part of their posses- 
sions, to the more arbitrary Austrian mode}, has 
been steadily pursued throughout the reigns of al! 
the princes of the house of Hapsburg. These 
persevering efforts to extend the power of the 
crown by subverting national institutions, and thus 
to obliterate so many separate notionalities, have 
aroused for their defence a spirit that promises to 
perpetuate them. 

Feelings of community of race and language, 
which had slumbered for many generations, have 
been revived with singular intensity. Italy for the 
Italians—Germany for the Germans—a new Sel:- 
vonic empire for the western Sclaves—the union 
of all the Sclave nations under the empire of the 
ezar—are cries which have had power to shake 
thrones, and may hereafter dismember empires. 

The separation between the different members 
of the Austrian empire, which the havoe of war 
could not effect in three centuries, a few years of 
peace and prosperity have threatened to accom- 
plish. The energies that were so long concen- 
trated on war, have now, for more than thirty 
years, been directed to the development of intel- 
lectual and material resources. The ambition that 
sought its gratification in the field, now seeks to 
acquire influence in the administration, and power 
to sway the opinions of men. The love of nation- 
al independence, that repelled foreign aggression, 
has become a longing for personal liberty, that re- 
fuses to submit to arbitrary power. The road to 
distinction no longer leads to the court, but to the 
popular assembly ; for the rewards conferred by 
the voice of the people have become more precious 
than any honors the sovereign can bestow. The 
duty of allegiance to the crown has become a ques- 
tion of reciprocal obligations, and has ceased to 
rest upon divine right. The only bond that held the 
Austrian empire together has thus been loosened, 
and the parts are in danger of falling asunder. 

Lombardy, which was united to the German 
empire nine hundred years ago, renounced its al- 
legiance, and refused to be Austrian. Bohemia, 
a part of the old German empire, inhabited chiefly 
by a Sclavonie race, has been dreaming of Pan- 
sclavism. Carried away by poetical rhapsodics, 
poured forth in profusion by a Lutheran preacher 
at Pesth, and calculated, if not designed, to pro- 
mote foreign influence and ascendency, she has 
awoke from her dreams to find herself engaged in 
a sanguinary conflict, which was terminated by the 
bombardment and submission of her capital. V1- 
enna, after having twice forced her emperor to fly 
from his capital, has been taken by storm, and is 
held in subjection by a garrison, whose stragglers 
are nightly thinned by assassins. Hungary, (10 
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which we propose chiefly to direct our attention,) 
whose blood has been shed like water in defence 
of the house of Hapsburg—whose chivalry has 
more than once saved the empire—whom Napo- 
Jeon, at the head of a victorious army in Vienna, 
was unable to scare, or to seduce from her alle- 
giance to her fugitive king—whose population is 
more sincerely attached to monarchy than perhaps 
any other people in Europe, except ourselves, is 
in arms against the Emperor of Austria. All the 
fierce tribes by which the Majjars are encircled 
have been let loose upon them, and, in the name 
of the emperor, the atrocities of Gallicia, which 
chilled Europe with horror, have been renewed in 
Pannonia, The army of the Emperor of Austria 
has invaded the territories of the King of Hungary, 
occupies the capital, ravages the towns and vil- 
lages, expels and denounces the constituted author- 
ities of the kingdom, abrogates the laws, and boasts 
of its victories over his faithful subjects, as if they 


had been anarchists who sought to overturn his | 


throne. 

The people of this country have long entertained 
towards Austria feelings of kindness and respect. 
We may smile at her proverbial slowness; we 
may marvel at the desperate efforts she has made 
to stand still, while every one else was pressing 
forward; the curiously graduated system of educa- 
tion, by which she metes out to each class the mod- 
icum of knowledge which all must accept, and none 
may exceed—her protective custom-houses, which 
destroy her commerce—her quarantines against 
political contagion, which they cannot exclude— 
her system of passports, with all its complications 
and vexations, and the tedious formalities of her 
tardy functionaries—may sometimes be subjects of 
ridicule. But, though the young may have looked 
with scorn, the more thoughtful amongst us have 
looked with complacency on the social repose and 
general comfort—on the absence of continual jost- 
ling and struggling in all the roads of life—pro- 
duced by a system, unsuited to our national tastes 
and tempers, no doubt, but which, till a few months 
ago, appeared to be in perfect harmony with the 


character of the Austrian German. We respect | 


her courage, her constancy in adversity. We ad- 
mire the sturdy obstinacy with which she has so 
often stood up to fight another round, and has final- 
ly triumphed after she appeared to be beaten. We 
call to mind the services she rendered to Chris- 
tian civilization in times past. We remember that 


. . | 
her interests have generally concurred with our 


own—have rarely been opposed to them. We 
cannot forget the long and arduous struggles, in 
which England and Austria stood side by side, in 
defence of the liberties of nations, or the glorious 
achievements by which those liberties were pre- 


served. It is because we would retain unimpaired | 


the feelings which these recollections inspire, be- 
cause we consider the power and the character of 


Austria essential to the welfare of Europe, that 


we look with alarm on the course she has pur- 
sued towards Hungary. 
The time has not yet come when the whole 


course of events connected with this unnatural 
contest can be accurately known. The silence 
maintained and imposed by Austria may have with- 
held, or suppressed, explanations that would justify 
or palliate much of what wears a worse than doubt- 





ful aspect. But the authentic information now acces- 
sible to the public cannot fail to cause deep anxiety 
|to all who care for the reputation of the imperial 
| government—to all who desire to see monarchy 
come pure out of the furnace in which it is now 
being tried. The desire to enforce its hereditary 
policy of a uniform patriarchs! system would not 
justify, in the eyes of Englishmen, an alliance 
with anarchy to put down constitutional monarchy 
in Hungary, or an attempt to cover, with the blood 
and dust of civil war, the departure of the impe- 
rial government from solemn engagements entered 
into by the emperor. 

The nature of the relations by which Hungary 
is connected with Austria—the origin and progress 
of their present quarrel, and the objects for which 
the Hungarians are contending—appear to have 
| been very generally misunderstood, not in this 
country only, but in a great partof Europe. Men 
whom we might expect to find better informed, 
seem to imagine that Hungary is an Austrian 
province in rebellion against the emperor, and that 
the origin and tendency of the movement was re- 
publican. The reverse of all thisis true. Hun- 
gary is not, and never was, a province of Austria ; 
but has been and is, both de jure and de facto, an 
independent kingdom. The Emperor of Austria 
is also King of Hungary, but, as Emperor of Aus- 
tria, has neither sovereign right nor jurisdiction in 
Hungary. The Hungarians assert, and apparently 
with truth, that they took up arms to repel un- 
provoked aggression, and to defend their constitu- 
tional monarchy as by law established ; that their 
objects are therefore purely conservative, and their 
principles monarchical ; and that it is false and 
calumnious to accuse them of having contemplated 
or desired to found a republic—a form of govern- 
‘ment foreign to their sentiments, and incompatible 
with their social condition. 

The kingdom of Hungary (Hungarey) founded 
by the Majjars in the tenth century, had for several 
generations been distinguished amongst the nations 
of Europe, when another pagan tribe from the 
same stock— issuing like them from the Mongolian 
plains, and turning the Black Sea by the south, 
as they had done by the north—crossed the Bos- 
phorus, overturned the throne of the Caesars, and 
established on its ruins an Asiatic empire, which 
became the terror of Christendom. The Majjars, 
converted to Christianity, encountered on the banks 
of the Danube this cognate race, converted to 
Islamism, and became the first bulwark of Chris- 
tian Europe against the Turks. The deserts of 
Central Asia, whica had sent forth the warlike 
tribe that threatened Fastern Europe with subju- 
gation, had also furnished the prowess that was 
destined to arrest their progress. The court of 
Hungary had long been the resort of men of learn- 
,ing and science; the chivalry of Europe had 

















flocked to her camps, where military ardor was 
never disappointed of a combat, or religious zeal 
of an opportunity to slaughter infidels. In 1526, 
Ludovic, King of Hungary and Bohemia, with 
the flower of the Hungarian chivalry, fell fighting 
with the Turks at the disastrous battle of Mohacs 
—the Flodden field of Hungary. ‘The monarchy 
was then elective, but when the late king left heirs 
of his body the election was but a matter of form. 
When the monarch died without leaving an heir of 
his body, the nation freely exercised its right of 
election, and on more than one such occasion had 
chosen their king from amongst the members of 
princely houses in other parts of Europe. In this 
manner Charles Robert, of the Neapolitan branch 
of the house of Anjou and Ladislas, King of Bo- 
hemia, son of Casimir King of Poland, and father 
of Ludovie who fell at Mohaes, had been placed 
upon the throne. Ludovic died without issue, and 
he was the last male of his line—it therefore be- 
came necessary to choose a king from some other 
house. Ferdinand, brother of the Emperor Charles 
V., had married his cousin Anne, daughter of 
Ladislas, and sister of Ludovie the late King of 
Hungary and Bohemia. His personal character, 
his connection with the royal family of Hungary, 
and the support he might expect from the emperor 
in the war against the Turks, prevailed over the 
national antipathy to Austria, and he was elected 
to the vacant throne, though not without a contest. 
He was crowned according to the ancient customs 
of Hungary, and at his coronation took the oath 
which had been administered on similar occasions 
to his predecessors. He thereby bound himself 
to govern according to the laws, and to maintain 
and defend the constitution and the territory of 
Hungary. He was likewise elected King of Bo- 
hemia, after subscribing a document, by which he 
renounced every other claim to the crown than 
that which he derived from his election. The 
emperor surrendered to him the crown of Austria, 
and these three crowns were thus, for the first time, 
united in a prince of the house of Hapsburg. 
These states were altogether independent one of 
another, had their separate laws, institutions, and 
customs, and had no other bond of connection than 
the accidental union of the crowns in one person 
-—a union which might at any time, on the demise 
of the crown, have been dissolved. It resembled, 
in this respect, the union of the crowns of Great 
Britain and Hanover in the persons of our own 
sovereigns, that it left the kingdoms both de jure 
and de facto independent of each other. In 1558, 
Ferdinand was elected Emperor of Germany ; but 
as emperor he could claim no jurisdiction in Hun- 
gary, which was not then, and never was, included 
in the German empire. The monarchy of Hungary 
continued to be elective, and the nation continued 
to give a preference to the heirs of the late monarch. 
The princes of the house of Hapsburg, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Austria, were thus succes- 
sively elected to that of Hungary ; were separately 
crowned in that kingdom, according to its ancient 
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customs; and at their coronation took the same 
oath that Ferdinand had taken. 

In 1687 the states of Hungary decreed that the 
throne, which had hitherto been filled by election, 
should thenceforward be hereditary in the male 
heirs of the house of Hapsburg; and in 1723, 
the diet, by agreeing to the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Charles III]. of Hungary, (the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Germany,) extended the right of succession 
to the female decendants of that prince. These 
two measures were intended, and calculated, to 
perpetuate the union of the two crowns in the same 
person. The order of succession to the Grown of 
Hungary was thus definitively settled by statute, 
and could not legally be departed from, unless 
with the concurrence both of the diet and of the 
sovereign. So long, therefore, as the crown of 
Austria was transmitted in the same order of suc- 
cession as that in which the crown of Hungary 
had been settled, the union would be preserved ; 
but any deviation in Austria from the order fixed 
by law in Hungary would lead to a separation of 
the crowns, unless the Hungarian diet could be in- 
duced to consent to a new settlement. Thus we 
have seen the crowns of Great Britain and Hanover 
united for four generations, and separated in the 
fifth, because one was settled on heirs male or 
female, the other or heirs male only. 

An attempt has been made, with reference to 
recent events, to found on the Pragmatic Sanction 
pretensions that might derogate from the absolute 
independence of Hungary; but the articles of the 
Hungarian diet* of 1790 appear to be fatal to any 
such pretensions. By article 10 of that year it is 
declared that ‘* Hungary is a country free and in- 
dependent in her entire system of legislation and 
of government ; that she is not subject to any other 
people, or any other state, but that she shal] have her 
own separate existence, and her own constitution, 
and shall consequently be governed by kings crowned 
according to her national laws and customs.”’ By 
article 12 of the same diet it was declared, that 
the power to enact, to interpret, and to abrogate 
the laws, was vested conjointly in the king, legiti- 
mately crowned, and the diet ; and that no attempt 
should ever be made to govern by edicts or arbi- 
trary acts. By article 13 it was decreed, that the 
diet should be called together once every three 
years at the least. By article 19 it was declared, 
that imposts could not be levied at the king’s pleas- 
ure, but must be freely voted by the two tables 
(houses) from one diet to another. All these acts 
received the formal assent of Leopold II., and thus 
became statutes of the kingdom. 

The successors of Leopold—Francis II., and 
Ferdinand, who has recently abdicated—received 
the crown of Hungary on the conditions implied 
in the coronation oath, which was administered to 
them in the usual manner, and by which they 

* The acts passed hy the diet are numbered by articles, 
as those of onr parliament are by chapters. Each of these 
articles, when it has received the royal assent, becomes & 


statute of the kingdom in the same manner as with us, 
and of course equally biads the sovereign and his subjects. 
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bound themselves to respect and maintain the con-| any measures that have not been brought before it 
stitution as by law established, and to govern ac-| in the royal propositions, or king's speech—unless 
cording to the statutes. The question whether |cases of particular grievances which may be 
the late emperor should be addressed Ferdinand I. | brought before the diet by individual members. 
or Ferdinand V. was a subject of debate in the|To engage in a course of successive reforms 
diet while Mr. Paget was at Presburg, and he| would have exposed the diet to the danger of 
gives the following account of the proceedings :— | being arrested in its progress, as soon as it had 


The bill now brought up from the deputies, and passed such measures as were acceptable to the 
’ ; > . ; > * 

to which the degree of importance attached by all cabinet. They therefore named a commission, 
parties appeared ridiculous to a stranger, had ref- including the most enlightened and the ablest men 
erence to the appellation of the new king. The | in the country, to report on the whole legislation 
matter, however, was not so unimportant as it may | of Hungary in all its branches. This great na- 
appear ; the fact is, he is Emperor Ferdinand I. of | tional commission was formed of seven commit- 
Austria, and King Ferdinand V. of Hungary ; and | tees, or sub-commissions, each of which undertook 


unless Hungary had ceased to be an independent | ,,, report on one department. The committees 
country, Which the greatest courtier would not dare | adiacitiin aan si aieaaali adel h 

to insinuate, there could be no question as to his |W°TC—‘St, *hat on the urbarial code, or the con- 
proper title. The magnates, however, thought | dition of the peasants, and their relations to the 
otherwise ; it was understood that the court de-,| proprietors: 2d, On the army, and all that related 
sired that the style of Ferdinand I. should be used, | to it: 3d, On public policy, including the powers 


and the magnates were too anxious to please not to | and jurisdiction of the diet, and of its different 





desire the same thing. The deputies had now for 
the fourth time sent up the same bill, insisting on 
the title of Ferdinand V.; and for the fourth time 
the magnates were now about to reject it. * * * * 
At the moment when the magnates were as firm as 
rocks on the wrong side, the court took the wise 
course of showing its contempt for such supporters, 
by sending down a proclamation, ** We Ferdinand 
V., by the grace of God, King of Hungary, &c., 
&e.” 

It must not be supposed that these articles of 
1790 conferred upon the diet any new powers, or 
implied any new concessions on the part of 
the king. They were declaratory acts, framed 
for the purpose of exacting from Leopold II. 
securities against a renewal of the arbitrary 
proceedings to which Joseph had resorted ; and 


they merely reasserted what the Hungarian con- | 


stitution had provided long before the election of 
Ferdinand I.—what had for several generations 
been the law of the land. 

The Hungarians were not satisfied with having 
obtained from Leopold a formal renunciation of 
Joseph’s illegal pretensions. They felt, and the 
cabinet admitted, that the ancient institutions 
of Hungary—which had with difficulty been pre- 
served, and which for some generations had been 


‘component parts: 4th, On matters ecclesiastical 


| and literary, including education: 5th, On com- 
|merce: 6th, On the civil and criminal codes: and 
7th, On contributions, including the whole system 
of taxation, and everything connected with the 
| public revenue. The reports of this national 
commission, which are known as the ‘‘ Operata 
| Systematica commissionis regnicolaris,’’ recom- 
mended comprehensive ameliorations of the laws, 
and were creditable to the intelligence, science, 
statesmanship and good sense of the commissions. 
The reports upon the commercial and the criminal 
codes, more especially, attracted the attention and 
the admiration of some of the ablest men in Ger- 
many. 
| From this time forward, each succeeding diet 
endeavored to get the recommendations of the 
commission introduced into the royal propositions. 
The cabinet never refused—often promised to 
comply with this demand, but always deferred the 
| diseussion. Probably it was not averse to some 
of the measures proposed, or at least not unwilling 
'to adopt them in part. The projected reform of 
the urbarial code would have tended to increase 
|the revenue, and to facilitate its collection; but 
it would at the same time have imposed upon 





deteriorating rather than improving under the in-| the nobles new burdens, and required of them 
fluence of the Austrian government—were no | considerable sacrifices—and, before submitting to 
longer suited to the altered circumstances of the | these, they were desirous to secure a more effi- 
country, to the growing intelligence and advancing | cient control over the national expenditure, and 
civilization of its inhabitants. But they desired | ameliorations of the Austrian commercial system, 
to effect all necessary ameliorations cautiously and | which, by heavy duties, had depreciated the value 
deliberately. They were neither enamored of the of the agricultural produce that furnished their 
republican doctrines of France, nor disposed to incomes. ‘The diet, therefore, desired to get the 
engage in destructive reforms for the purpose of operata systematica considered as a whole; the 
framing a new constitution. ‘They desired to _cabinet, and the party in Hungary which support- 
improve, not to destroy, that which they possessed. | ed it, sought to restrict the diet to the discussion 
They would probably have preferred to effect the of such changes only as were calculated to benefit 
necessary ameliorations in each department suc-| Austria. 

cessively ; but they feared the direction that might! When Francis IT., who had for some years 
be given by the influence of the crown, to any | been Palatine of Hungary, ascended the thrones of 
gradual modification of the existing institutions | that kingdom and of Austria in 1792, there was 
that might be attempted. By the constitution of /no question as to the independence of Hungary, 
Hungary, the diet is precluded from discussing | which had been so fully recognized by his father. 
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The usual oath was administered to him at his core-| uttered the sentiments of the nation, when he said 
nation, which was conducted in the usual manner ; | —‘*‘ It is plain that the king calls us together only 
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and in his reply to the address of the Hungarian’ when he wants soldiers and supplies. He knows 


diet, on his accession, he showed no disposition to | 
invade the constitutional rights of the Hungarians. | 


** | affirm,’’ he said, ** with sincerity, that I will 
not allow myself to be surpassed in the affection 


that, after all, we have too much honor to allow 
the majesty of the King of Hungary to be insu|ted 
by his enemies.’’ The impost was increased, and 
the contingent raised to 64,000 men; but the con- 


<a ~ 
we owe to each other. ‘Tell your citizens that, | sideration of the measures recommended by the 


faithful to my character, I shall be the guardian | 
of the constitution ; my will shall be no other than | 
that of the law, and my efforts shall have no other | 
guides than honor, good faith, and unalterable | 
confidence in the magnanimous Hungarian na- | 
To these sentiments the diet responded by | 


tion.”’ 


voting all the supplies, and the troops, demanded 
of them by the king. 


great national commission, though promised, was 
deferred by the king. The diet of 1805 resembled 
that of 1802—the same promises ending in similar 
disappointment. 

The diet of 1807 was more remarkable. To 
the usual demands was added the royal proposition, 
hat the ** insurrection,” or levée en masse, should 
be organized, and ready to march at the first siy- 


In 1796, the diet was again called together, to| nal. The patience of the nation was exhausted. 


be informed that, ‘‘ attacked by the impious and in- 
iquitous French nation, the king felt the necessity 
of consulting his faithful states of Hungary, re- 
membering that, under Maria Theresa, Hungary 
had saved the monarchy.’’ The diet voted a con- 
ungent of 50,000 men, and undertook to provision 
the Austrian army, amounting to 340,000 soldiers. 
It urged the government to propose the considera- 


tion of the operata systematica; but the cabinet re- 
plied that it must consult and reflect ; and, in the | 
mean time the diet was dissolved after only nineteen | 
sittings. These proceedings produced a general | 


feeling of discontent in Hungary, which threat- 
ened to become embarrassing ; but the success of 
the French armies aroused the military spirit and 


loyalty of the Hungarians, and the appointment, | 
at the same time, of the amicable and enlightened | 


Archduke Joseph to the dignity of Palatine of 
Hungary, in which he retained for fifty years the 
respect and affection of all parties, tended to pre- 
serve their attachment, though it did not silence 
their complaints. 


When the diet met in 1802, the peace of Amiens | 


had been concluded. 


Until now, (said the king in his answer to the | 


address,) circumstances have not permitted my 


government to attend to anything but the war, which | 
has afforded you an occasion to show your zeal and | 


our fidelity. With commendable generosity, you 
eee voted the contingents and the subsidies which 
the situation of the empire demanded ; and the re- 
membrance of your devotion shall never be ex- 
unguished in my heart or in the hearts of my family. 
But, now that peace is concluded, I desire to extend 
my solicitude to the kingdom of Hungary—to the 
country which has most effectually aided me in the 
wars I have had to sustain—which, by its. extent, 
its population, its fertility, the noble character and 
the valor of its inhabitants, is the chief bulwark of 
the monarchy. My desire is to arrange with the 
states of Hungary the means of increasing her pros- 
perity, and to merit the thanks of the nation. 


But the peace of Amiens proved to be a hollow 
truce, and this flattering communication became 
the prelude to renewed demands for men and money. 
To hasten the votes on the supplies, the diet was 
informed that it would be dissolved in two months. 
In the debate which ensued, one of the members 














The diet represented to the king, in firm but re- 
spectful addresses, the disorder in the finances pro- 
duced by the amount of paper-money issued in 
disregard of their remonstrances, and called upon 
the government to repair the evil. They said that, 
during many years, the country had done enough 
to prove its fidelity to the sovereign, whose royal 
promises had not been fulfilled; and that henee- 
forth the Hungarians could not expend their lives 
and fortunes in the defence of his hereditary states, 
unless he seriously took in hand the interests of 
their native country.. They demanded the revision 
of the commercial system, and liberty freely to 
export the produce of the country, and freely to 
import the productions of other countries. They 
complained of a new depreciation of the currency, 
demanded a reduction of the duty on salt, (the 
produce of their own mines,) which had recently 
been augmented, and denounced ‘ the injustice of 
paralyzing the industry of a people, while re- 
quiring of them great sacrifices.”’ 

The justice of these representations was ad- 
mitted, but no satisfactory answer was returned ; 
and the murmurs at Presburg became loud enough 
to cause alarm at Vienna. The advance of Na- 
poleon to the frontiers of Hungary turned the cur- 
rent of the national feeling. It was now the sacred 
soil of Hungary that was threatened with dese- 
eration, and the diet not only voted al] the subsidies 
and 20,000 recruits, but the whole body of the 
nobles or freemen spontaneously offered one sixth 
of their incomes, and a levée en masse was decreed 
for three years. Napoleon’s attempts to detach the 
Hungarians from the cause of their king were 
unavailing, and their devotion to his person was 
never more conspicuous than when he had lost the 
power to reward it, 

In 1811 the royal propositions, in addition to 
the usual demands, requested the diet to vote an 
extraordinary supply of twelve millions of florins, 
and to guarantee Austrian paper money to the 
amount of one hundred millions, (about ten millions 
sterling.) The diet called for the account of the 
previous expenditure, and were told that the de- 
tails of the budget were secrets of state. This 
answer excited the greatest indignation, and they 
refused to vote any extraordinary supply till the 
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accounts were produced. They complained that 
the finances of Hungary were administered by 
Austrians—foreigners, who were excluded by law 
from a voice in their affairs—and that the cabinet 
of the emperor had illegally mixed up the finances 
of Hungary with those of the Hereditary States of 
Austria. Some members of the diet even threat- 
ened to impeach the ministers. In their addresses 
to the throne, the financial administration of the 
imperial government was roughly handled; and 
the cabinet, perceiving that the debates at Pres- | 
burg had inconveniently directed attention, even | 
in the Hereditary States, to financial questions, 
hastily withdrew their propositions. 

The peace of 1815 restored to Europe the re-| 
pose she had long desired, and to Hungary many | 
of her sons who had long been absent. In the! 
midst of war, her diet had never ceased to attend | 
to the internal administration of the country, to | 
the improvement of her resources, and the advance- 
ment of her population in material prosperity and | 
intelligence. All the comprehensive saoemares | 
prepared with this view had been postponed or 
neglected by the king, acting by the advice of his 
Austrian cabinet, and supported by a powerful 
party of the magnates of Hungary. But though 
her hopes had been disappointed, Hungary had 
never failed, in any moment of difficulty or danger, 
to apply her whole power and resources to the de- 
fence of the empire. She never sought, in the 
embarrassments, the defeat and misfortunes of 
Austria, an opportunity to extort from her king 
the justice he had denied to her prayers. She 
never for a moment swerved from devoted alle- 
giance to her constitutional monarch. ‘* After all, 
she had too much honor to allow the majesty of 
the King of Hungary to be insulted by his en- 
emies.”’ She forgave the frequent delays and 
refusals, by which the most salutary measures had 
been frustrated or rejected, because she knew that 
the thonghts and the energies of her sovereign and 
his Austrian cabinet had been directed to the defence 
of the empire, and the preservation of its inde- 
pendence. But now that these were no longer 
threatened, that the good cause for which she had 
fought with so much gallantry and devotion had 
triumphed, she had a right to expect a grateful 
return for her services—or at least that the prom- 
ises, on the faith of which she had lavished her 





twenty years had flattered the hopes of Hungary 
when it wanted her assistance, now boldly resolved 
to govern that kingdom without the aid of its diet. 
In vain did the county assemblies call for the 
convocation of the national parliament, which the 
king was bound, by the laws he had sworn to ob- 
serve, to summon every three years. Their ad- 
dresses were not even honored with an answer. In 
1822, an attempt was made to levy imposts and 
troops by royal edicts. The comitats (county as- 
semblies) refused to enforce them. In 1823, bodies 
of troops were sent—first to overawe, and then to 


'eoérce them. The county officers concealed their 


archives and official seals, and dispersed. Royal 
commissioners were appointed to perform their 
functions, and were almost everywhere resisted. 
The whole adininistration of the country, civil and 
judicial, was in confusion ; and, after an unseemly 
and damaging contest, the cabinet found it neces- 
sary, in 1825, to give way, and to summon the 
diet, after an interval of twelve years. One per- 
sonal anecdote will convey a more correct im- 
pression of the feelings with which the Hunga- 
rians, who were most attached to the emperor-king, 
viewed these proceedings, than any detail we 
could give. John Nemet, Director Causarum Re- 
galium of Hungary, at a personal interview with 
the king, denounced the proceedings of the cabinet. 
‘* Do you know,”’ said the irritated monarch,‘‘ that 
Tam emperor and king; that you may lose your 
head?’”’? “] know,” replied Nemet, ‘‘ that my 
life is in your majesty’s hands ; but the liberty of 
my country, and the honor of my sovereign, are 
dearer to me than my life.” 

When the diet met in 1825, the king, in his 
reply to the address, admitted that ‘‘ things had 
happened which ought not to have occurred, and 
which should not occur again.’ The diet did not 
conceal its resentment. The comitat of Zala, 
through its representatives, demanded the names 
of the traitors who had misled the king; and the 
representatives of all the other counties supported 
the proposition. One of the royal commissioners 
came in tears to apologize to the diet; another, 
who attempted to justify himself on the ground of 
obedience to the king, was told that a faithful sub- 
ject honored his sovereign when he reminded him 
of his duty. The articles of 1790 were declared 





blood and her treasure in defence of her king and 
of his Austrian dominions, would be fulfilled. But 
the republican outbreak in France had Jed to long 
years of war and desolation ; the triumph of mon- 
archy and order over anarchy had at length been 
achieved, and men had not only abjured the doc- 
trines from which so much evil had sprang, but 
monarchs had learned to look with distrust on 
every form of government that permitted the ex- 
pression of public opinion, or acknowledged the 
right of the people to be heard. Even the mixed 
government of England, to which order owed its 
triumph, was regarded as a danger and a snare to 
other countries. The Holy Alliance was formed, 
and the Austrian cabinet, which for more than 


to have been openly violated, and the diet com- 
| plained that the public security had been outraged 
by arrests and prosecutions, founded on anonymous 
denunciations. The address to the king, in which 

they set forth their grievances, concluded with the 
| following petition :— 


Convinced that these acts do not emanate from 
your majesty, but that they proceed from a system 
constantly pursued for several centuries, we entreat 
your majesty henceforth not to listen to evil counsels 
—to despise anonymous denunciations—not to ex- 
act any impost or any levy of soldiers without the 
j concurrence of the diet—to reinstate the citizens 
disgraced for having legally resisted the royal com- 
missioners, and regularly to couvoke the states, 
with whom you share the sovereign power. 
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In his answer, Francis blamed the diet for their 
proceedings, but wisely conceded their demands. 
By article 3d, of 1825, he engaged to observe the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. By article 4th, 
never to levy subsidies without the concurrence of 
the diet ; by article 5th, to convoke the diet every 
three years. 

The attempt of Francis II. to subvert the con- 
stitution of Hungary terminated, as the similar 
attempt of Joseph II. had terminated thirty-five 
years before—in renewed acknowledgments of the 
independence of Hungary, and the constitutional 
rights of the Hungarians. 

After three centuries of contention, the cabinet 
of Vienna now appeared to have abandoned the 
hope it had so long entertained, of imposing upon 
Hungary the patriarchal system of Austria. Re- 
linquishing the attempt to enforce illegal edicts, it 
relied upon means more in accordance with the 
practice of constitutional governments. It could 








command a majority at the table of Magnates, and 
it endeavored, by influencing the elections, to 
strengthen its party in the Deputies. But in this | 
kind of warfare the cabinet of an absolute saree 
were far less skilful than the popular leaders of a| 
representative assembly. The attempts to influ-| 
ence the elections by corrupt means were generally | 
unsuccessful, and, when exposed, exhibited the | 
government in a light odious to a people tanacious | 
of their liberties and distrustful of Austria. 

There had long been two parties in the diet, of 
which one, from supporting the views of the court, 
was considered Austrian; the other, from its 
avowed desire to develop the popular institutions 
and separate nationality of Hungary, was considered 
Hungarian, and took the designation of the patri- 
otic party. There was thus a government party 
and an opposition, which, in 1827, was systemat- 
ically organized. But as Hungary had not a sep- 
arate ministry, responsible to the diet, that could 
be removed from office by its votes, there was lit- 
tle ground for the usual imputation of a struggle for 
place. The patriotic party could expect no favor 
from the court; their opposition was, therefore, 
so far disinterested, and was, in fact, founded upon 
the instructions of the counties they represented. 

It must appear extraordinary that the majority 
of an assembly composed of nobles, of which nine 
tenths of the members were elected by hereditary 
nobles or freeholders, should advocate opinions so 
liberal as to alarm even the Austrian government. 
A great majority of the electors, it is true, though 
rejoicing in the designation of nobles, were men 
who tilled the soil with their own hands ; but they 
are truly described by Mr. Paget as ‘‘ generally a 
proud, unruly set of fellows, with higher notions 
of privilege and power than of right and justice ; 
but brave, patriotic, and hospitable in the highest 
degree.”’ After describing the national character 
of the Majjars, he adds— 


It is seareely necessary to say that, with such 
dispositions, the Majjar is strongly inclined to con- 
servatism ; he hates new-fangled notions and for- 





eiga fashions, and considers it a sufficient condem- 
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nation to say ‘‘ not even my grandfather ever heard 
of such things.”’ 


To suppose that these men had republican ten- 
dencies would, of course, be absurd; and as the 
patriotic party in the diet represented their opin- 
ions, we may be well assured that they were not 
such as, to any party in this country, would appear 
dangerous from excess of liberality. 

To the government of Austria, however, noth- 
ing caused greater uneasiness than attempts to 
consolidate and improve the popular institutions of 
Hungary, or to foster feelings of separate nation- 
ality, which it had been the constant aim of its 
policy to obliterate. Determined to maintain, at 
all hazards, her own patriarchal system, Austria 
saw Hungary already separated from the hereditary 
states by the form of her institutions and by na- 
tional feelings, and dreaded the wider separation 
which the onward march of the one, and the sta- 
tionary policy of the other, must produce. In su- 
perficial extent, Hungary is nearly half the em- 
pire—in population, more than one third. The 
separation of the crowns would reduce Austria 
to the rank of a second-rate power; and Hun- 
gary separated from Austria and surrounded by 
despotic governments jealous of her constitutional 
freedom, could not be safe. Not only an Aus- 
trian, but a patriotic Hungarian, might therefore 
resist, as perilous to his country, any course of 
legislation that appeared to lead towards such a 
result. If Hungary continued to advance in ma- 
terial prosperity and intelligence, and succeeded in 
giving to her constitution a basis so broad as to in- 
sure a just distribution of the public burdens, and 
to unite all classes of her population in its support, 
she must ultimately separate from Austria, or Aus- 
tria must abandon her stationary policy and advance 
in the same direction. It was impossible that two 
contiguous countries, of extent and resources s0 
nearly equal, governed on principles so different, 
and daily increasing the distance between them, 
should long continue to have their separate adinin- 
istrations conducted by one cabinet, or could long 
be held together by their allegiance to the same 
sovereign. ‘To give permanence to their connec- 
tion, it was necessary that Austria should advance, 
or that Hungary should stand still. But the con- 
dition and circumstances of more than one half of 
her population made it indispensable to her safety 
—to her internal tranquillity, her material pros- 
perity, and social order—that Hungary should go 
forward. The nobles, holding their lands by tenure 
of military service, bore no part of the public bur- 
dens during peace. The peasants, though they 
were no longer serfs, and had acquired an acknow!- 
edged and valuable interest in the lands they held 
from the proprietors, for which they were indebted 
to Maria Theresa, were yet subject to all manner 
of arbitrary oppressions. They had been promised 
ameliorations of their condition as early as 1790, 
but these promises had not yet been fulfilled. In 
the mean time, the peasants had been left to endure 
their grievances, and did not endure them without 
murmuring. The more intelligent and enlightened 
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nobles felt the danger, and sought to remedy the 
evil, and hitherto without success. But it is unjust 
to attribute to Austrian influence all the opposition 
encountered by those who sought to ameliorate the 
condition of the peasants. Men who had hitherto 
been exempted from all public imposts, and who 
considered it humiliating to be taxed, resisted 
the equalization of the burdens ; men who had been 
taught to consider the peasant as a creature of an 
inferior race, shrank from giving him civil rights 
equal to their own. Nevertheless, in 1835, meas- 
ures were passed which greatly improved the po- 
sition of the oppressed classes. We cannot stop 
to trace the course of legislation, or to point out 
the wisdom and disinterested humanity that distin- 
guished the leaders in this movement. Amongst 
them stands conspicuous the name of Szechenyi, to 
whom his country owes an everlasting debt of 
gratitude. Alas! that a mind like his, whose 
leading characteristic was practical good sense, 
that rejected every visionary project, should now 
be wandering amidst its own morbid creations in 
an unreal world. Several of the wealthier nobles 
put beyond all question the sincerity of the opinions 
they had maintained, by voluntarily inscribing their 
names in the list of persons subject to be taxed ; 
and thus shared the public burdens with their 
peasants. 

Writing after the acts of 1835 had been passed, 
Mr. Paget thus describes the feelings of the peasants : 


I know that the Hungarian peasant feels that he 
is oppressed ; and if justice be not speedily rendered 
him, I fear much he will wrest it—perhaps some- 
what rudely too—from the trembling grasp of the 
factitious power which has so long withheld it from 
him.—(Vol. i., p. 313.) 

The elective franchise was still withheld from 
a man bora a peasant, whatever might be his 
stake in the country. He was not equal with 
the noble before the Jaw ; and, what was perhaps 
still more grievous to him, he continued to bear 
the whole burden of taxation, local and national. 
The noble contributed nothing. Besides the la- 
bor and produce he gave to his proprietor as rent 
for his land, the peasant paid tithes to the church, 
and a head-tax and property-tax to the govern- 
ment. He paid the whole charges for the admin- 


istration of justice, which he could rarely obtain ; 


for the municipal government, in the election of 
which he had no vote; for the maintenance of 
public buildings, from many of which he was ex- 
cluded ; and by much the greater part of the ex- 
penses of the army, in which he was forced to 
serve without a hope of promotion. He alone 
made and repaired the roads and bridges, and he 
alone paid tolls on passing them. On him alone 
were soldiers quartered, and he had to furnish 
them, not only with lodgings in the midst of his 
family, but with fuel, cooking, stable-room, and 
fodder, at about one half-pénny a day, often not 
paid, and to sell his hay to the government for the 
use of the troops, at a fixed price, not equal to 
one fourth of its value in the market. At the 
same time, a noble who tilled the ground like the 


| 





peasant—who was perhaps not more intelligent, 
not more industrious—had a hereditary privilege 
of exemption from all these burdens, and enjoyed 
a share in the government of the country. 

The revolt of the Ruthene peasants of Gallicia 
in 1846, who had massacred whole families of the 
Polish nobles, and the belief that the Austrian 
government had encouraged the revolt, had been 
slow to put it down, and had rewarded its leaders, 
produced agitation amongst the peasants in Hun- 
gary, and the greatest anxiety in the minds of the 
nobles. They felt that the fate of Gallicia might 
be their own, if the peasants should at any time 
lose hope and patience, or if the Austrian govern- 
ment should be brought to adopt, in Hungary, the 
policy attributed to it in Gallicia. In short, it 
was plain that, so long as the grievances of the 
peasants remained unredressed, there could be no 
security for Hungary. But these grievances 
could not be redressed without imposing new bur- 
dens on the nobles, and, at the same time, re- 
stricting their privileges. If they were to tax 
themselves, they required an efficient control over 
the public expenditure, and a relaxation of the 
Austrian commercial system, which prevented the 
development of the country’s resources. 

The diet had been summoned for November, 
1847; and in June of that year, the patriotic 
party put forth an exposition of its views pre- 
paratory to the elections, which, in Hungary, 
are renewed for every triennial meeting of the 
diet. In that document, a translation of which is 
now before us, they declare, that ‘* our grievances, 
so often set forth, after a long course of years dur- 
ing which we have demanded, urged, and endured, 
have to this day remained unredressed.”’ After 
enumerating some of these grievances, they pro- 
ceed to state their demands. 


Ist. The equal distribution of the public burdens 
amongst all the citizens ; that the diet should decide 
on the employment of the public revenne, and that 
it should be accounted for by responsible adminis- 
trators. 

2d. Participation by the citizens not noble, in the 
legislation, and in municipal rights. 

3d. Civil equality. 

4th. The abolition, by a compulsory law, of the 
labor and dues exacted from the peasants, with in- 
demnity to the proprietors. 

5th. Seeurity to property and to credit, by the 
abolition of aviticite, (the right of heirs to recover 
lands alienated by sale.) 


They go on to declare that they will endeavor 
to promote all that tends to the material and in- 
tellectual development of the country, and espe- 
cially public instruction. That, in carrying out 
these views, they will never forget the relations 
which, in terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, exists 
between Hungary and the hereditary states of 
Austria: That they hold firmly to article 10, of 
1790, by which the royal word, sanctified by an 
oath, guarantees the independence of Hungary : 
That they do not desire to place the interests of 
the country in contradiction with the unity or se- 
curity of the monarchy, but they regard as con- 
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trary to the laws, and to justice, that the interests 
of Hungary should be made subordinate to those 
of any other country: That they are ready, in 
justice and sincerity, to accommodate all ques- 
tions on which the interests of Hungary and Aus- 
tria may be opposed, but they will never consent 
to let the interests and constitution of Hungary be 
sacrificed to unity of the system of government, 
‘* which certain persons are fond of citing as the 
leading maxim, instead of the unity of the mon- 
archy.”’ 

“That unity in the system of government,” 
they assert, ‘‘ was the point from which the cabi- 
net set out when, during the last quarter of the past 
century, it attacked our nationality and our civil 
liberty, promising us material benefits in place of 
constitutional advantages. It was to this unity 
in the system of government that the constitution 
of the hereditary states of Austria was sacrificed, 
and it was on the basis of absolute power that the 
unity of the government was developed.” 

They declare that they consider it their first 
and most sacred duty to preserve their constitu- 
tion, and to strengthen it more and more by giv- 
ing ita larger and more secure basis ; and they 
conclude by expressing their persuasion “‘ that, if 
the hereditary states had still enjoyed their an- 
cient liberties, or if, in accordance with the de- 
mands of the age, they were again to take their 
place amongst constitutional nations, our inter- 
ests and theirs, which now are often divided, 
sometimes even opposed, would be more easily 
reconciled. The different parts of the empire 
would be bound together by greater unity of in- 
terests, and by greater mutual confidence, and 
thus the monarchy, growing in material and in- 
tellectual power, would encounter in great secu- 
rity the storms to which times and circumstances 
may expose it.’’ 

The diet which met in November, 1847, had 
scarcely completed the ordinary forms and routine 
business with which the session commences, when 
all Europe was thrown into a revolutionary fer- 
ment, from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, from 
the Atlantic to the Black Sea. The revolution of 
February in Paris, was followed by that of March 
at Vienna, by the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Milan, and by Sclavonie insurrections in Prague 
and Cracow. Constitutional Hungary alone re- 
mained tranquil. Surrounded by revolutions, in- 
cited by daily reports of republican triumphs, 
Hungary preserved her composure, her allegiance, 
and her internal peace. At a moment when re- 
publican doctrines found favor with a powerful 
party in every other portion of the emperor’s do- 
minions, the diet of Hungary, with the full con- 
currence of the Archduke Palatine, peacefully and 
unanimously passed those acts which the national 
party had prepared and announced some months 
before the storms had arisen that shook the 
thrones of Europe. At Paris, Berlin, Naples, 
Rome, Vienna, and in almost every minor capital 
of Germany and Italy, it became a question 
whether monarchy was to be preserved, or whether 
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social order was to be overthrown. In Hungary 
no such questions ever arose or could arise. Tryp 
to their conservative principles, and firm in thei; 
allegiance to their king, the nobles of Hungary 
sought by constitutional means, in the midst of 
general anarchy, the same ameliorations of their 
constitution which, in the midst of general trap. 
quillity, they had already demanded. But the em- 
peror had, in the mean time, conceded constitutiona| 
government, and a responsible ministry, to the 
revolutionary party in the hereditary states, and 
the change which had thus been effected required 
a modification of the relations between Hungary 
and the imperial government. By the laws of 
Hungary no foreigner could hold office in her ad- 
ministration; and by the same laws every Aus- 
trian was a foreigner. These laws had been re- 
spected ; Austrians had not been appointed to offices 
in the Hungarian administration. No act of the 
government of Hungary, no communication frow 
the king to the diet, had ever been countersigned 
by an Austrian minister. A ministry responsible 
to the parliament of Austria, and not responsible 
to the parliament of Hungary, could not adminis- 
ter the government of the latter country ; and the 
same ministry could not be responsible to both 
parliaments. If Hungary was not to be incorpo- 
rated with Austria, it was necessary that she 
should have a separate ministry, responsible only 
to her own diet. An act providing such a minis- 
try was passed unanimously, in both houses of the 
diet, with the full concurrence of the Archduke 
Palatine. 

To complete the administration of the kingdom, 
and to preserve and maintain the due influence of 
the crown in the constitution, it was demanded, 
on the part of the crown, that the powers of the 
palatine or viceroy should be extended ; and hav- 
ing found a preeedent—a preliminary almost as 
necessary in the diet of Hungary as in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland—an act was 
passed without opposition, giving the palatine, in 
the absence of the king, full powers to act in the 
name and on behalf of the sovereign. 

By unanimous vote of both houses, the diet not 
only established perfect equality of civil rights and 
publie burdens amongst all classes, denominations, 
and races in Hungary and its provinces, and per- 
fect toleration for every form of religious worship, 
but, with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of nations, and which must extort the ad- 
miration even of those who may question the wis- 
dom of the measure, the nobles of Hungary 
abolished their own right to exact either labor or 
produce in return for the lands held by urbarial 
tenure, and thus transferred to the peasants the 
absolute ownership, free and forever, of nearly 
half the cultivated land in the kingdom, reserving 
to the original proprietors of the soil such com- 
pensation as the government might award from 
the public funds of Hungary. More than five 
hundred thousand peasant families were thus in- 
vested with the absolute ownership of from thirty 
to sixty acres of land each, or about twenty mil- 
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lions of acres amongst them. The elective fran- 
chise was extended to every man possessed of 
capital or property of the value of thirty pounds, 
or an annual income of ten pounds—to every man 
who has received a diploma from a university, and 
to every artisan who employs an apprentice. With 
the concurrence of both countries, Hungary and 
Transylvania were united, and their diets, hitherto 
separate, were incorporated. The number of rep- 
resentatives which Croatia was to send to the diet 
was increased from three to eighteen, while the 
internal institutions of that province remained un- 
changed ; and Hungary undertook to compensate 
the proprietors for the lands surrendered to the 
peasants, to an extent greatly exceeding the pro- 
portion of that burden which would fall on the 
public funds of the province. The complaints of 
the Croats, that the Majjars desired to impose their 
own language upon the Sclavonie population, were 
considered, and every reasonable ground of com- 
plaint removed. Corresponding advantages were 
extended to the other Sclavonie tribes, and the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, except in so far 
as they were modified by these acts, remained 
unchanged. 

The whole of the acts passed in March, 1848, 
received the royal assent, which, on the 11th of 
April, the emperor personally confirmed at Pres- 
burg in the midst of the diet. These acts then 
became statutes of the kingdom, in accordance 
with which the new responsible Hungarian min- 
istry was formed, and commenced the performance 
of its duties with the full concurrence of the em- 
peror-king and the aid of the Archduke Palatine. 
The changes that had been effected were received 
with gratitude by the peasants, and with entire 
satisfaction, not only by the population of Hunga- 
ry proper, but also by that of all the Sclavonic 
provinces. From Croatia, more especially, the 
expression of satisfaction was loud, and appar- 
ently sincere. 


If (says Prince Ladeslas Teleki) the conces- 
sions of the emperor-king to the spirit of modern 
times had been sincerely made, if his advisers had 
honestly abandoned all idea of returning to the past, 
Hungary would now be in the enjoyment of the 
peace she merited. The people who but yesterday 
held out the hand of brotherhvod, would have pro- 
ceeded, in peace and harmony, on the way of ad- 
vancement which was opened to them, and civiliza- 
tion, in its glory and its strength, would have 
established itself in the centre of Eastern Europe. 
But the reactionary movement commenced at 
Vienna the very day liberty was established there. 
The recognized rights of Hungary were considered 
but as forced concessions, which must be destroyed 
at any price—even at the price of her blood. Could 
there be surer means of attaining that end than 
dividing and weakening her by civil wart It was 
not understood that honest conduct towards a loyal 
nation would more certainly secure her attachment, 
than attempts to revive a power that could not be 
reéstablished. Neither was it understood that the 
interests of Hungary demanded that she should seek, 
in a cordial union with constitutional Austria, secur- 
ities for her independence and her literties. 


| 


A party at the Austrian court, opposed to all 
concessions, and desirous still to revert to the 
patriarchal] system that had been overturned, saw 
in the established constitutional freedom of Hun- 
gary the greatest impediment to the success of 
their plans. Seeking everywhere the means of 
producing a reaction, it found in Croatia a party 
which had been endeavoring to get up a Sclavonic 
movement in favor of what they called Ilyrian 
nationality, and which was therefore opposed to 
Majjar ascendency in Hungary. The peculiar 
organization of the military frontier, which ex- 
tends from the Adriatic to the frontiers of Russia, 
and which is in facet a military colony in Hungary 
junder the immediate influence and authority of 
Austria, and composed almost exclusively of a 
Sclavonie population, afforded facilities for excit- 
ing disturbances in Hungary. But it was neces- 
sary to provide leaders for the Sclavoniec revolt 
against the Hungarians. Baron Joseph Jel!lachich, 
colonel of a Croat regiment in the army of Italy, 
'was selected by the agitators for reaction as a 
}man fitted by his position, his character, and mil- 
itary talents, as well as by his ambition, to per- 
| form this duty in Croatia. He was named Ban 
lof that province, without consulting the Hunga- 
jrian ministry, whose countersignature was neces- 
sary to legalize the nomination. This was the 
first breach of faith committed by the imperial 
| government ; but the Hungarian ministry, desirous 
to avoid causes of difference, acquiesced in the ap- 
/pointment, and invited the Ban to put himself in 
}communication with them. His first act was to 
| interdict the Croat magistrates from holding any 
|communication with the government of Hungary, 
‘of which Croatia is a province, declaring that the 
| Croat revolt was encouraged by the king. On the 
representation of the Hungarian ministry, the 
lking, in an autograph letter, dated 29th May, rep- 
'robated the proceedings of the Ban, and summoned 
him to Innspruck. On the 10th of June, by a 
|royal ordinance, he was suspended from all his 
functions, civil and military; but Jellachich re- 
tained his position, and declared that he was acting 
in accordance with the real wishes and instructions 
of his sovereign, while these public ordinances 
were extorted by compulsion. At the same time, 
and by similar means, a revolt of the Serbes on 
the Lower Danube was organized by Stephen 
Suplikacs, another colonel of a frontier regiment, 
aided by the Greek patriarch. Several counties, 
some of which were principally inhabited by Hun- 
garians, Wallacks, and Germans, were declared 
to have been formed into a Serbe Vayoodat, or 
government, which was to be in alliance with 
Croatia. The Serbes, joined by bands from 
Turkish Servia, attacked the neighboring Hun- 
garian villages, slaughtered the inhabitants, and 
plundered the country. But this did not prevent 
Jellachich, who had been denounced and charged 
with high treason, or the Greek patriarch Ra- 
jaesis, the accomplice of Suplikacs, from being 
received by the emperor and his brother, the 
Archduke Francis Charles, at Innspruck. In a 
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letter, dated the 4th of June, addressed to the 
frontier regiments stationed in Italy, Jellachich 
declared that the imperial family of Austria en- 
couraged the insurrections against the Hungari- 
ans. Meanwhile, the Serbes were carrying on a 
war of extermination, massacring the inhabitants, 
burning towns and villages, even when they en- 
countered no resistance ; and a force was collected 
on the frontiers of Croatia with the manifest in- 
tention of invading Hungary. 


In such a crisis, says Count L. Teleki, the Hun- 
garian government experienced the most painful 
feelings. Condemned to inaction while entire pop- 
ulations were being exterminated, it acquired the 
sad conviction that the Austrian ministry only kept 
the national troops out of the country, and aban- 
doned Hungary to the protection of foreign troops, 
through connivance with the enemy. 


The revolt continued to be pushed forward in 
the name of the emperor king, and the diet was 
about to be opened. The Hungarian ministers, 
therefore, entreated his majesty to open the diet 
in person, in order by his presence to prove the 
falsehood of the enemies of Hungary ; but the in- 
vitation had no effect. 

The new national assembly of Hungary, returned 
for the first time by-the suffrages of al] classes of 
the nation, was opened at Pesth, when it was found 
that, with scarcely an exception, all the members 
of the diet, formerly elected by the nobles, had 
been again returned—so calmly had the people 
exercised their newly acquired privileges. On 
the 2d of July the Archduke Palatine, who had 
been unanimously chosen by the diet on the pre- 
sentation of the king, alluded in his opening 
speech to a revolt in Croatia, and to the proceed- 
ings of armed bands in the counties of the Lower 
Danube. His Imperial Highness made the follow- 
ing statement :— 


His majesty the king has seen with profound 
grief, after having spontaneously sanctioned the laws 
voted by the last diet, because they were favorable 
to the development of the country, that agitators, 
especially in Croatia and the Lower Danube, had 
excited against each other the inhabitants of different 
creeds and races, by false reports and vain alarms, 
and had urged them to resist the laws and the lege” 
lative authority, asserting that they were not the free 
expression of his majesty’s will. Some have gone 
so far to encourage the revolt, as to pretend that 
their resistance is made in the interest of the royal 
family, and with the knowledge and consent of his 
majesty. For the purpose, therefore, of tranquil- 
lizing the inhabitants of those countries, I declare, 
in the name of his majesty, their lord and king, that 
his majesty is firmly resolved to protect the unity 
and the inviolability of the royal crown of Hungary, 
against all attack from without or disturbance in the 
interior of the kingdom, and to carry out the laws 
which hehas sanctioned. At the same time that his 
majesty would not allow any infraction of the lawful 
rights of his subjects, he blames, and in this all the 
members of the royal family agree with him, the 
audacity of those who have dared to pretend that 
illegal acts are compatible with the wishes of his 
majesty, or were done in the interest of the royal 
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family. His majesty sanctioned, with the greatest 
satisfaction, the incorporation of ‘Transylvania with 
Hungary, not only because he thus gratified the ar. 
dent desire of his beloved people—both Hungarians 
and Transylvanians—but also because the union of 
the two countries will give a more firm support to 
the throne and to liberty, by the combined develop. 
ment of their power and their prosperity. 


The diet, rejoiced by these assurances, immed. 
ately sent a deputation to entreat the king to repair 
to Pesth, as the only means of disabusing the 
minds of the Croats and Serbes, who were made 
to believe thet his public acts were the result of 
coercion. ‘Tue prayer of the deputation was re- 
fused. The Servian insurrection continued to 
gain ground; the Austrian troops stationed in 
Hungary, for the defence of the country, refused 
to obey the government, and at length a commu- 
nication to the Hungarian ministry, dated the 29th 
of June, three days prior to the speech of the 
Archduke Palatine, announced the intention of the 
Austrian ministry to put an end to the neutrality 
it had hitherto observed, and to support ( ‘roatia 
openly. All the Hungarians were then convinced 
that their constitution, and the independence of the 
country, must be defended by force of arms. But 
the ministry and the diet would not depart from 
the constitutional and legal course. A_ levy of 
200,000 men was decreed, as well as an issue of 
bank notes to cover the deficits ; and the acts were 
presented for the royal assent by the prime minis- 
ter and the minister of justice ; but a long time 
elapsed before any reply could be obtained. In 
the mean time the situation of the country every 
day became worse, and another deputation was 
sent to the king, headed by the president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to obtain the royal assent 
to the laws already presented ; the recall of the 
Hungarian troops of the line, quartered everywhere 
except in Hungary; and orders to the foreign 
troops stationed in that country to discharge their 
duty faithfully. Finally, the king was again en- 
treated to come into his kingdom, to restore to her 
peace and order. The deputation received an 
evasive reply. But at the same time, and while 
the two ministers were at Vienna, the king, with- 
out acquainting them, despatched, on the 3st of 
August, a letter to the Palatine, directing him to 
send several members of the Hungarian ministry 
to Vienna, for the purpose of concerting measures 
with the Austrian ministry, to consolidate and in- 
sure the unity of the government and of the mon- 
archy, and to open negotiations with the Croats for 
the reconciliation of their differences. But the 
king declared it to be an indispensable condition 
that the Ban Jellachich—who in the end of May 
had been denounced as a traitor—shonld take a part 
in the conferences; that all preparations for war 
should cease on both sides ; and that the districts 
of the military frontier, which have always formed 
part of Hungary, should be provisionally subject 
to the Austrian ministry. In this same document 
a communication was made to the Hungarian min- 





istry, of a note of the Austrian government, on 
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the relations to be established between Austria 
and Hungary. It was stated ‘* that the provisions 
of the law of 1848, by which the Archduke Pala- 
tine had been appointed depository of the royal 
authority, and chief of the executive power in the 
absence of the king—and by which a responsible 
ministry had been conceded to Hungary, detaching 
from the central government of Vienna the admin- 
jstration of war, finance, and commerce—were 
contrary to the Pragmatic Sanction, opposed to 
the legal relations between Austria and Hungary, 
and detrimental alike to the interests of Hungary 
and Austria. These concessions were declared 
illegal and of none effect, under the pretext that 


the 4th September, the decree which suspended 
Jellachich from al) his dignities, as a person ac- 
cused of high treason. This was done on the pre- 
text that the accusations against the Ban were 
false, and that he had exhibited undeviating fidelity 
to the house of Austria. He was reinstated in 
all his offices at a moment when he was encamped 
with his army on the frontiers of Hungary, pre- 
paring to invade that kingdom. In consequence of 
this proceeding, the Hungarian ministry, which 
had been appointed in March, gave in their resig- 
nation. The palatine, by virtue of his full powers, 
called upon Count Louis Bathianyi to form a new 
ministry. All hope of a peaceful adjustment 





they had not been consented to by the responsible 


seemed to be at an end; but, as a last resource, a 


Austrian ministry; and although they had been | deputation of the Hungarian deputies was sent to 


sanctioned by the royal word on the L1th of April, 
and again formally recognized in the speech from 
the throne on the 2d July, it was announced that 


these laws were to be considerably modified, in | 
order that a central power might be established at 


Vienna.” 

Never, we venture to say, was a discreditable | 
breach of public faith palliated on pretexts more 
futile. Hungary is as independent of the Hered- | 
itary States as the Hereditary States are of Hun- | 
gary; and, in matters relating to Hungary, the 
ministers of Austria, responsible or irresponsible, 


have no more right to interfere between the king | 
and his Hungarian ministers, or Hungarian diet, 
than these have to interfere between the Emperor 


of Austria and his Austrian ministers, in matters | 
relating to the Hereditary States. The pretension 
to submit the decisions of the Hungarian diet 
sanctioned by the king, to the approval or disap- 
proval of the Austrian ministers, is too absurd to 
have been resorted to in good faith. The truth 
appears to be, that the successes of the gallant vet- 
eran Radetzki, and of the Austrian army in Italy, 
which has so well sustained its ancient reputation, 
had emboldened the Austrian government to re- 
trace the steps that had been taken by the emperor. 
Trusting to the movements hitherto successful in 
Croatia and the Danubian provinces of Hungary 


propose to the representatives of Austria, that the 


| two countries should mutually guarantee to each 


other their constitutions and their independence. 
The deputation was not received. 

| Count Louis Bathianyi undertook the direction 
| of affairs, upon the condition that Jellachich, whose 
troops had already invaded Hungary, should be 
| ordered to retire beyond the boundary. The king 
replied, that this condition could not be accepted 
before the other ministers were known. 

| But Jellachich had passed the Drave with an 
jarmy of Croats and Austrian regiments. His 
course was marked by plunder and devastation ; 
and so little was Hungary prepared for resistance, 
that he advanced to the lake of Balaton without 
‘firing a shot. The Archduke Palatine took the 
‘command of the Hungarian forces, hastily col- 


, |lected to oppose the Ban; but, after an ineffectual 


| attempt at reconciliation, he set off for Vienna, 
| whence he sent the Hungarians his resignation. 
The die was now cast, and the diet appealed to 
the nation. The people rose en masse. The Hun- 
garian regiments of the line declared for their 
country. Count Lemberg had been appointed by 
the king to the command of all the troops stationed 
jin Hungary ; but the diet could no longer leave 
| the country at the mercy of the sovereign who had 
identified himself with the proceedings of its ene- 





-—to the absence of the Hungarian army, and of |mies, and they declared the appointment illegal, 
all efficient preparation for defence on the part of ‘on the ground that it was not countersigned, as 
the Hungarian government, and elated with mili- ‘the laws required, by one of the ministers. They 


tary success in Italy—the Austrian ministers re- | 
sumed their intention to subvert the constitution of 


Hungary, and to fuse the various parts of the em- | 


peror’s dominions into one whole. Their avidity 
to accomplish this object prevented their perceiving 
the stain they were affixing to the character of the 
empire, and the honor of the emperor ; or the in- 
jury they were thereby inflicting on the cause of 
monarchy all over the world. ‘‘ Honor and good 
faith, if driven from every other asylum, ought to 
find a refuge in the breasts of princes.”” And the 
ministers who sully the honor of their confiding 
prince, do more to injure monarchy, and therefore 
to endanger the peace and security of society, than 
the rabble who shout for socialism. 

The Austrian ministry did not halt in their 
course. They made the emperor-king recall, on 
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‘called upon the authorities, the citizens, the army, 

~e Count Lemberg himself, to obey this decree 
under pain of high treason. Regardless of this 
| proceeding, Count Lemberg hastened to Pesth, and 
|arrived at a moment when the people were flock- 
ing from all parts of the country to oppose the 
‘army of Jellachich. A cry was raised that the 
| gates of Buda were about to be closed by order of 
the count, who was at this time recognized by the 
populace as he passed the bridge towards Buda, 
and brutally murdered. It was the act of an in- 
furiated mob, for which it is not difficult to account, 
but which nothing can justify. The diet immedi- 
ately ordered the murderers to be brought to. trial, 
but they had absconded. This was the only act 
of popular violence committed in the capital of 
Hungary. 
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On the 29th September, Jellachich was defeated 
in a battle fought within twelve miles of Pesth. 
The Ban fled, abandoning to their fate the de- 
tached corps of his army; and the Croat rear- 
guard, ten thousand strong, surrendered with 
General Roth and Philipovits, who commanded it. 

In detailing the events snbsequent to the LIth 
of April, 1848, we have followed the Hungarian 
manifesto, published in Paris by Count Ladeslas 
Teleki, whose character is a sufficient security for 
the fidelity of his statements; and the English 
translation of that document by Mr. Brown, which 
is understood to have been executed under the 
count’s own eye. But we have not relied upon 
the count alone, nor even upon the official docu- 
ments he has printed. We have availed ourselves 
of other sources of information equally authentic. 
One of the documents, which had previously been 
transmitted to us from another quarter, and which, 
we perceive, has also been printed by the count, 
is so remarkable, both because of the persons from 
whom it emanates, and the statements it contains, 
that although somewhat lengthy, we think it right 
to give it entire. 





The Roman Catholic Clergy of Hungary to his 
Apostolic Majesty, Ferdinand V., King of Hun- 


gary. 

Representation presented to the Emperor-King, in 
the name of the Clergy, by the Archbishop of 
Gran, Primate of Hungary, and by the Archbishop 
of Erlaw. 

Sire! Penetrated with feelings of the most 
profound sorrow at the sight of the innumerable 
calamities and the internal evils which desolate our 
unhappy country, we respectfully address your 
majesty, in the hope that you may listen with favor 
to the voice of those, who, after having proved their 
inviolable fidelity to your majesty, believe it to be 
their duty, as heads of the Hungarian Church, at 
last to break silence, and to bear to the foot of the 
throne their just complaints, for the interests of the 
church, of the country, and of the monarchy. 

Sire'!—We refuse to believe that your majesty is 
correctly informed of the present state of Hungary. 
We are convinced that your majesty, in consequence 
of your being so far away from our unfortunate 
country, knows neither the misfortunes which over- 
whelm her, nor the evils which immediately threaten 
her, and which place the throne itself in danger, 
unless your majesty applies a prompt and efficacious 
remedy, by attending to nothing but the dictates of 
your own good heart. 

Hungary is actually in the saddest and most de- 
plorable situation. In the south, an entire race, 
although enjoying all the civil and political rights 
recognized in Hungary, has been in open insur- 
rection four several months, excited and led astray 
by a party which seems to have adopted the fright- 
ful mission of exterminating the Majjar and German 
races, which have constantly been the strongest and 
surest support of your majesty’s throne. Number- 
Jess thriving towns and villages have become a prey 
to the flames, and have been totally destroyed ; 
thousands of Majjar and German subjects are wan- 
dering about without food or shelter, or have fallen 
vietims to indescribable cruelty—for it is revolting 
to repeat the frightful atrocities by which the pop- 
ular rage, let louse by diabolical excitement, ven- 
tures to display itself. 
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These horrors were, however, but the prelude to 
still greater evils, which were about to fall upon 
our country. God forbid that we should afflict your 
majesty with the hideous picture of all our misfor- 
tunes! Suffice it to say, that the different races who 
inhabit your kingdom of Hungary, stirred up, ex- 
cited one against the other by infernal intrigues, 
only distinguish themselves by pillage, incendiarism, 
and murder, perpetrated with the greatest refine- 
ment of atrocity. 

Sire !—The Tiainaing nation, heretofore the firm- 
est bulwark of Christianity and civilization against 
the incessant attacks of barbarism, often experienced 
rude shocks in that protracted struggle for life and 
death ; but at no period did there gather over her 
head so many and so terrible tempests, never was 
she entangled in the meshes of so perfidious an jn- 
trigue, never had she to submit to treatment so 
cruel, and at the same time so cowardly—and yet, 
oh! profound sorrow! all these horrors are com- 
mitted in the name, and, as they assure us, by the 
order of your majesty. 

Yes, sire! it is under your government, and in 
the name of your majesty, that our flourishing towns 
are bombarded, sacked, and destroyed. In the name 
of your majesty they butcher the Majjars and Ger- 
mans. Yes, sire! all this is done; and they in- 
cessantly repeat it, in the name and by the order of 
your majesty, who, nevertheless, has proved, in a 
manner so authentic and so recent, your benevolent 
and paternal intentions towards Hungary. In the 
name of your majesty, who, in the last diet of 
Presburg, yielding to the wishes of the Hungarian 
nation, and to the exigencies of the time, consented 
to sanction and confirm by your royal word and 
oath, the foundation of a new constitution, established 
on the still broader foundation of a perfectly inde- 
pendent government. 

It is for this reason that the Hungarian nation, 
deeply grateful to your majesty, accustomed also to 
receive from her king nothing but proofs of good- 
ness really paternal, when he listens only to the 
dictates of his own heart, and refuses to believe, and 
we her chief pastors also refuse to believe, that 
your majesty either knows, or sees with indiffer- 
ence, still less approves, the infamous manner is 
which the enemies of our country, and of our liber- 
ties, compromise the kingly majesty, arming the pop- 
ulations against each other, shaking the very foun- 
dations of the constitution, frustrating legally es- 
tablished powers, seeking even to destroy in the 
hearts of all the love of subjects for their sovereign, 
by saying that your majesty wishes to withdraw 
from your faithful Hungarians the concessions so!- 
emnly sworn to and sanctioned in the diet; and 
finally, to wrest from the country her character of 
a free and independent kingdom. 

Already, sire! have these new laws and liber- 
ties, giving the surest guarantees for the freedom 
of the people, struck root so deeply in the hearts of 
the nation, that public opinion makes it our duty to 
represent to your majesty, that the Hunganan peo- 
ple could not but lose that devotion and veneration, 
consecrated and proved on so many occasions, Up 
to the present time, if it was attempted to make 
them believe that the violation of the laws, and of 
the government sanctioned and established by your 
majesty, is committed with the consent of the king. 

ut if, on the other hand, we are strongly con- 
vinced that your majesty has taken no = in the 
intrigues so basely woven against the Hungarian 
people, we are not the less persuaded that that peo- 





ple, taking arms to defend their liberty, have stood 
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on legal ground, and that in obeying instinctively 
the supreme law of nations, which demands the safety 
of all, they have at the same time saved the dignity 
of the throne and the monarchy, greatly compro- 
mised by advisers as dangerous as they are rash. 

Sire! We, the chief pastors of the greatest part 
of the Hungarian people, know better than any 
others their noble sentiments; and we venture to 
assert, in accordance with history, that there does 
not exist a people more faithful to their monarchs 
than the Hungarians when they are governed ac- 
cording to their laws. 

We guarantee to your majesty, that this people, 
such faithful observers of order and of the civil laws 
in the midst of the present turmoils, desire nothing 
but the peaceable enjoyment of the liberties granted 
and sanctioned by the throne. 

In this deep conviction, moved also by the sacred 
interests of the country and the good of the church, 
which sees in your majesty her first and principal 
defender, we, the bishops of Hungary, humbly en- 
treat your majesty patiently to look upon our coun- 
try now in danger. Let your majesty deign to 
think a moment upon the lamentable situation in 
which this wretched country is at present, where 
thousands of your innocent subjects, who formerly | 
all lived together in peace and brotherhood on all | 
sides, notwithstanding difference of races, now find 
themselves plunged into the most frightful misery 
by their civil wars. | 

The blood of the people is flowing in torrents— 
thousands of your majesty’s faithful subjects are, 
some massacred, others wandering about without 
shelter and reduced to beggary—our towns, our 
villages, are nothing but heaps of ashes—the clash 
of arms has driven the faithful people from our 
temples, which have become deserted—the mourn- 
ing church weeps over the fall of religion, and the 
education of the people is interrupted and abandened. 

The frightful spectre of wretchedness increases, 
and develops itself every day under a thousand hid- 
eous forms. ‘lhe morality,.and with it the happi- 
ness, of the people, disappear in the gulf of civil war. 

But let your majesty also deign to reflect upon 
the terrible consequences of these civil wars ; not| 
only as regards their influence on the moral and | 
substantial interests of the people, but also as re- 
gards their influence upon the security and stability 
of the monarchy. Let your majesty hasten to speak 
one of those powerful words which calm tempests ! 
—the flood rises, the waves are gathering, and 
threaten to engulf the throne ! 

Let a barrier be speedily raised against those pas- 
sions excited and let loose with infernal art amongst 
populations hitherto so peaceable. How is it pos- 
sible to make people who have been inspired with 
the most frightful thirst—that of blood—return 
within the limits of order, justice, and moderation ! 

Who will restore to the regal majesty the origi- 
nal purity of its brilliancy, of its splendor, after hav- 
ing dragged that majesty in the mire of the most 
evil passions? Who will restore faith and confi- 
dence in the royal word and oath? Who will ren- 
der an account to the tribunal of the living God, 
of the thousands of individuals who have fallen, and 


fall every day, innocent victims to the fury of civil 
war? 


Sire! our duty as faithful subjects, the good of 
the country, and the honor of our religion, have 
inspired us to make these humble but sincere re- 
monstrances, and have bid us raise our voices! So, 





let us hope that your majesty will not merely re- 
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ceive our sentiments, but that, mindful of the oath 
that you took on the day of your coronation, in the 
face of Heaven, not only to defend the liberties of 
the people, but to extend them still further—that, 
mindful of this oath, to which you appeal so often 
and so solemnly, you will remove from your royal 
person the terrible responsibility that these impious 
and bloody wars heap upon the throne, and that 
you will tear off the tissue of vile falsehoods with 
which pernicious advisers beset you, by hastening 
with prompt and strong resolution, to recall peace 
and order to our country, which was always the 
firmest prop of your throne, in order that, with 
divine assistance, that country so severely tried, 
may again see prosperous days; in order that, in 
the midst of profound peace, she may raise a mon- 
ument of eternal gratitude to the justice and pater- 
nal benevolence of her king. 
Signed at Pesth, the 28th Oct., 1848. 
Tue Bisnops or THE Caruonic Caurcn or 
Huneary. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of Hungary, it 
must be kept in mind, have at all times been in 


| close connection with the Roman Catholic court of 


Austria, and have almost uniformly supported its 
views. The Archbishop of Gran, Primate of Hun- 
gary possesses greater wealth and higher privileges 
than perhaps any magnate in Hungary. 

In this unhappy quarrel Hungary has never de- 
manded more than was voluntarily conceded to her 
by the emperor-king on the 11th of April, 1848. 
All she has required has been that faith should be 
kept with her; that the laws passed by her diet, 
and sanctioned by her king, should be observed. 
On the other hand, she is required by Austria to 
renounce the concessions then made to her by her 
sovereign—to relinquish the independence she has 
enjoyed for nine centuries, and to exchange the con- 
stitution she has cherished, fought for, loved, and 
defended, during seven hundred years, for the ex- 
perimental constitution which is to be tried in Aus- 
tria, and which has already been rejected by several 
of the provinces. ‘This contest is but another form 
of the old quarrel—an attempt on the part of Aus- 
tria to enforce, at any price, uniformity of system ; 
and a determination on the part of Hungary, at any 
cost, to resist it. 

We hope next month to resume the consideration 
of this subject, to which, in the midst of so many 
stirring and important events in countries nearer 
home and better known, it appears to us that too 
little attention has been directed. We believe that 
a speedy adjustment of the differences between 
Austria and Hungary, on terms which shall cor- 
dially reunite them, is of the utmost importance to 
the peace of Europe—and that the complications 
arising out of those differences will increase the 
difficulty of arriving at such a solution, the longer 
it is delayed. We believe that Austria, distracted 
by a multiplicity of counsels, has committed a great 
error, which is dangerous to the stability of her 
position as a first-rate power; and we should con- 
sider her descent from that position a calamity to 
Europe. 




















































































































































































































































































































THE LATE DR. JAMES MACDONALD. 


The readers of the Living Age may remember that a 
few years ago we introduced to their notice the extensive 
asylum at Flushing, New York, which had been estab- 
lished by Dr. Macdonald and his brother. We have now 
to record the death of one whom we were proud to call 
our friend. From many newspaper notices, we copy a 
few to show the estimation in which he was held by per- 
sons competent to judge of him. 

Believing, as we do, that he was the highest authority 
in this country in the branch of his profession to which 
he had devoted his life, we do not hope that his place 
can ever be entirely supplied to the institution he found- 
ed. Yet it had been completely organized under his di- 
rection, and his plans had been fully carried out—and 
under the energetic and judicious management of General 
Macdonald we hope for it a long career of usefulness and 


prosperity. 
From his Neighbors. 


The editor of the Flushing Journal of May 12, thus 
announces his death : 


This community has sustained a severe loss by 
the death of Dr. James Macpona.p, one of the 
proprietors of the Sanford Hall Asylum. Dr. M. 
was taken ill on Tuesday morning of last week, 
and on Saturday evening at half past ten o’clock 
ceased to live. His disease is understood to have 
been inflammation of one !ung and pleurisy of the 
other. 

Although Dr. M. had been but for a few years 
a resident of our village, his plain and unassuming 
manners, his active benevolence, his high attain- 
ments as a medical practitioner, and withal his 
unaffected piety, had secured the universal esteem 
of every person in this community, without re- 
gard to sect, profession or calling. We have 
scarcely known an instance where respect and 
esteem for a man had taken such deep hold of the 
public mind. When his death was announced, 
the intelligence depressed with grief the whole 
population. Every one seemed to feel that the 
village had lost its most estimable citizen. On 
the afternoon of the funeral the numerous stores 
and shops of the village were closed ; a circum- 
stance we believe unparalleled in the history of 
the town. The remains of the deceased were 
followed to their last resting place by a large con- 
course of friends from our own neighborhood, and 
from a distance. 

As it is probable that a biographical notice of 
the deceased will emanate from the pen of some 
one of his friends, more intimately acquainted 
with his brief, but preéminently useful life, we 
shall forbear saying other than that his public and 
domestic character was of that stamp that every 
parent will point to with pride while holding it 
up for the imitation of his children. 


A correspondent of the same paper writes as follows : 


Mar. Evitor—In your paper of this week, will 
appear a notice of the death of one of our citi- 
zens whose name will long be remembered. We 
allude to that of James Macdonald, M. D. And 
rarely has this village, and we may say the com- 
munity at large, been called upon to mourn over 
the death of a better man. The position in soci- 
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ety which he has left, is one that will not soon be 
filled. We feel that there is no need of the mon- 
umental marble to keep his name and memory 
alive. He has a far better memorial—he wil] 
long live in the hearts of those who knew him. 
His name is engraven there, never to be effaced 
as long as reason retains her sway. The sudden 
stroke which rendered him immortal, fell not only 
within the sacred precincts of his family circle, 
where it spread desolation in sundering the closes; 
ties, and making fatherless the little flock which was 
the pride of his heart, and in bereaving his earth- 
ly partner of one, whom, it is little to say, she 
loved—and we know that in that household there 
is a deep night, which can only be enlightened by 
him who is “ the father of the fatherless and God 
of the widow ’’—but, we repeat, the stroke has 
fallen elsewhere. It is felt within the precincts 
of many a fire-side. It has touched, and opened 
a fountain of regret in many a heart, and caused 
many a tongue to give its tribute of praises. 

By his death, we feel that one whom we were 
proud to claim as a fellow-citizen has fallen— 
fallen prematurely to all but himself. It becomes 
us not to speak of him in his profession. That 
of right belongs to others. It is little to say, 
however, that in it he had réached to an enviable 
height in usefulness and eminence. But we may 
rather view him as a professional Christian man, 
and it is incurring no risk to say, that, as such, he 
stood an example in every respect worthy of im- 
itation. Doctor Macdonald was a man without 


reproach. He was a man without an enemy. © 


Even envy had to praise him, and mete out her 
reluctant tribute to exalted worth. The generous 
feelings of a noble heart, guided by high Chris- 
tian principles displayed in meekness and godly 
sincerity, prevented those feelings of unkindness 
which misunderstanding so often originates be- 
tween medical men. Guileless and gentle, he 
arraigned no man’s motives but his own. He 
seemed severe toward none but himself. He 
exercised that scrutiny in respect to his own 
motives and actions, which a proud heart exer- 
cises in respect to others. His active, energetic 
mind seemed never weary. 

Devoted to his profession, and to the cause of 
humanity, widely were its inspirations felt, and 
everywhere for good. It had the faculty of grasp- 
ing great objects. The public hospital and alms- 
house felt and owned its power in plans of reform, 
and in the amelioration of the condition of the af- 
flicted and the suffering. His noble and elevated 
spirit seemed to lead him onward in that field of 
public. usefulness, the treatment of the insane, 
from which many a tributary flower will be gath- 
ered by gratitude and affection to strew upon his 
grave. 

Almost to the very day of his death he was 
engaged in plans to alleviate suffering, and to ben- 
efit his fellow-man. ‘This was a work in which 
he seemed never to tire. It was not ‘ the love 
of praise from mortals won,” which actuated him 
—few were more unobtrusive and retiring. It 
was not love of wealth—for gratuitous and vol- 
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untary were most of his labors. It was a kind | 
heart, guided by the principles of the gospel, and | 
sanctified by love to God, and then moving in love 
towards all men. By his sudden death he has | 
been taken away in the midst of his years, and 
his usefulness. But although to us a bright light 
was disastrously, and to our dim sight prema- | 
turely, eclipsed, yet the end of his race found him | 
not without his crown. Immortality and life are 
now his to enjoy. The throngs who followed the 
part that was earthly to the grave told how he 
was esteemed and honored among us. The rich 
and the poor united—distinctions were forgotten, 
and all seemed for awhile to feel regret and grief 
for the loss which virtue and humanity had sus- 
tained. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 


An intimate friend of the deceased writes us 
that on the 30th of April he was well and cheer- 
ful. The next morning (Tuesday, May 1) he 
was taken with severe chills, and died on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, at about 9 o’elock in the even- 
ing; having been sick only five days. His 
disease was inflammation of the pleura and 
lungs. Both lungs being attacked from the first, 
his breathing was labored and his sufferings 
great ; but his patience and resignation were ful- 
ly equal to his sufferings, and he left behind him 
the strongest testimony to the triumphant nature 
of the Christian's faith. 

On Friday, (the day before his death,) he told 
his family, with the utmost calmness, but with a 
firmness evincing his full conviction of what he 
was saying, that he should not recover ; that there 
was not the least ground for hope. He endeav- 
ored to calm the tumultuous sorrow of his dis- 
tracted wife; gave directions in regard to his 
children ; stated his entire resignation to the will 
of God whatever it might be ; and his willing- 
ness and more than willingness to die. At the 
same time he acknowledged that he felt the nat- 
ural concern of a father; his wife and family, 
his brothers and friends, were near to him; and 
these attachments seemed to recall him back to 
life; but he had uo wish to express other than 
that the will of his kind Father should be done. 
He had lived, for many years, with a reference to 
this event ; and his trust was now, as it had long 
been, in the Saviour. 

The friend from whose letter we glean these 
particulars, says: ‘‘ You knew him well, but | 
cannot help remarking to you that he was, take 
him all in all, one of the most perfect charac- 
ters I have ever known. He was pure, just, up- 
right, in the highest degree ; he was gentle and 
kind and governed by the extremest delicacy to- 
wards the opinions and feelings of others ; his 
life was active and useful; and he was, to the 
last, engaged in plans of benevolence and schemes 
for advancing and ameliorating the condition of 
man ; these he pursued quietly and unobtrusively, 
but they were the aim of his life.”’ 





Dr. Macdonald was in the meridian of life and 








a large field of usefulness was still open before 
him. The institution over which he presided at 
Flushing was in a very flourishing condition, and 
he was, besides, connected with many other great 
schemes of benevolence. The Flushing Journal 
well remarks that his public and domestic charac- 
ter was of that stamp that every parent will point 
to it with pride while holding it up for the imita- 
tion of his children. 

We are glad to learn that the death of Doctor 
Macdonald will not break up the Sanford Hall 
Asylum. The institution has been chiefly under 
the charge of Gen. Macdonald, the doctor's brother, 
and will be continued as usual. Dr. Bloodgood of 
Flushing, and Dr. Ogden, formerly of the Blooming- 
dale Asylum, New York, visit the institution daily, 
and permanent arrangements will soon be made for 
the best medical advice that can be obtained. 


From his Church. 


At a meeting of the vestry of St. George’s 
Chureh, Flushing, L. I., held in the vestry room, 
immediately after the funeral of James Macdonald, 
M.D., the rector presiding, the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted. 


Whereas it has pleased the almighty disposer of 
events, in his inscrutable wisdom, to remove by 
death, from his earthly labors to ‘‘a good man’s 
reward,’ our late respected colleague, James Mac- 
donald, M.D., 

Resolved, That in this afflictive dispensation, 
we recognize the chastening hand of God, and 
while we bow submissively to his allwise Provi- 
dence, we cannot but mourn at the removal by 
death of a member of this board, who had so 
greatly endeared himself to us by his Christian 
simplicity, lis godly sincerity, and charity. 

Resolved, That by his death, to him a Christian’s 
gain—this vestry and the congregation of St. 
George’s church, have been deprived of one of their 
most active, consistent, and devoted members ; and 
that we hereby express our high sense of his ex- 
cellence and worth, and of his promptitude, and 
zeal, and unwearied exertions in promoting every 
object connected with the interest of the church, 
and of that religion, the profession of which he so 
brightly adorned. 

Resolved, That while we deplore his removal 
hence as a calamity, in which we are involved in 
common with the benevolent institutions with 
which he was connected, we bow before the wis- 
dom of Him who doeth all things well, and rejoice 
in the testimony he has left us, that in his death we 
are spared that sorrow which has no hope—that 
we cherish his memory as connected with what is 
most ennobling to man—a memory deservedly dear 
to the church he loved, and to humanity, in the 
relief of the sufferings and afflictions of which, his 
life, his talents, and his high and rare attainments 
were so earnestly devoted—that with melancholy 
pleasure we contemplate the graces which adorned 
his character as a man, and a Christian. That we 
can bear testimony to his consistent life as a mem- 
ber of the church, and to the faithful discharge of 
his duties in the wide field of his usefulness and 
Christian benevolence, in which 

He ceased at once to laber and to live. 


Resolved, That we offer our respectful and affee- 
tionate condolence to those upon whom this afflic- 
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tion most heavily fails, and with heart-felt sympathy 
fervently commend them to Him who is *‘ the Father 
of the fatherless, and defendeth the cause of the 
widow.’’ 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased, and that copies 
also be sent to the ** Flushing Journal,’ and the 
church papers in New York for publication. 


From his Professional Brethren. 

At the fourth meeting of ‘‘ The Association of Medical 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane,” 
held at Utica N. Y., on the 19th May, the first business 
is thus reported by the North American. 


After the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, Dr. Bell, after some appropriate remarks, of- 
fered the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, viz.:— 


Resolved, That as the first official act of this as- 
sociation, we would give utterance to the profound 
sensibilities with which we have been impressed by 
the recent decease of our honored associate and 
friend, Dr. James Macdonald, of New York. 

Resolved, That in view of his elevated personal 
character, his high intellectual attainments, his ex- 
tended experience of nearly twenty-four years, devot- 
ed to our department of professional labor, we deep- 
ly appreciate the breach made in the ranks of science 
and usefulness by his death; and in the premature 
close of a life of devotion to duty, at its meridian, we 
recognize the hand of a mysterious and inscrutable 
Providence, to which, however dark, we would 
submit in humble faith and adoration. 

Resolved, That so important an event in the his- 
tory of our association, as well as of that department 
of professional labor to which our lives are devoted, 
ought not to pass without some more enduring 
recognition of his life and services, and that some 
member be appointed to prepare and publish, and 
have registered in our annals, a suitable tribute to 
his memosy in a record of his professional life and 
labors. 

On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was 


Resolved, That Dr. Luther B. Bell be requested 
to prepare an obituary notice of our late friend and 
associate, Dr. Macdonald, to be entered on the min- 
utes of the association, and to be published in the 
medica] journals ; and that the secretary furnish to 
the family of the deceased a copy of the preceding 
resolutions. 


Dr. Brigham read a letter giving many of the 
details of the sickness and death of the late Dr. 
Macdonald, which was laid upon the table. 


From the Literary World. 

No recent event has occasioned profounder sym- 
pathy with a large circle of friends, and the med- 
ical profession, than the death of Dr. Macdonald, 
whose successful exertions in the cure of mental 
diseases entitle his name to an honored rank among 
American humanitarians. 

The institution at Flushing, whose foundation 
has been so well laid, and whose arrangements 
have been so admirably systematized by his hands, 
may, we trust, find an adequate successor.* It 


* Of course some physician of reputation, or some 
younger one anxious to perfect such a character as the 
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has evidently corresponded with a strong necessity 
existing in connection with a city like New York. 
Nor were Dr. Macdonald's exertions limited to his 
private practice. There was no subject nearer his 
heart than the dissemination of humane and intel- 
ligent principles of treatment of the insane among 
medical men. It had been his wish to deliver a 
course of lectures on the subject at the asylum at 
Blackwell's Island, for the benefit of medical stu- 
dents, and some notes with reference to that inten- 
tion had been already made. His long experience, 
his habits of study and investigation, particularly 
directed to one point, and his enlarged benevo- 
lence, would have made them of great service to 
students, by whom that most interesting and im- 
portant branch of medical science is too often 
either entirely omitted, or studied in a very im- 
perfect and superficial manner. He delivered, a 
few years ago, a short course of lectures on in- 
sanity, in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and wrote several essays on the subject, for medi- 
cal journals, of value and interest. 

Dr. Maedonald’s application to the subject of 
lunacy commenced with his professional life. 
Shortly after having taken the degree of doctor 
of medicine, in 1824 or °5, he was appointed 
(though only twenty-one years of age) resident 
physician to the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, 
of which Dr. John Neilson was then visiting 
physician. The whole medical responsibility 
eventually devolved on Dr. Macdonald. After 
having resided about five years at Bloomingdale, 
the governors of the institution delegated him to 
visit, on their behalf, the principal establishments 
for the insane in Great Britain, and on the conti- 
nent, with a view of introducing at Bloomingdale 
the improvements which might be suggested by 
an acquaintance with what had been effected by 
European science and philanthropy. This most 
interesting and beneficial mission occupied a year 
and a half. About four years after his return 
from Europe, he resigned his post at Blooming- 
dale, and not long afterwards established, in con- 
nection with his brother, his private institution, 
for the treatment of persons laboring under men- 
tal maladies. ‘Two houses, agreeably situated at 
Murray Hill, were at first employed for the pur- 
pose, but, after having occupied them for five 
years, the increasing number of patients, and the 
rapid approximation of the city, led to the pur- 
chase, more than four years ago, of the costly and 
spacious building erected at Flushing by the late 
Chancellor Sanford. The house and grounds 
have, ever since, been in a continued process of 
improvement and adaptation to the purposes to 
which they were appropriated. Dr. Macdonald's 
place, for it is not to be supposed that so valuable an in- 


stitution will he suffered to languish. It is now weil es- 
tablished. The system of moral and mental treatment, 





one we are now contemplating, will be selected to fill his 


_and all the appointments of the house, are in full vigor— 


art, and care, and expense have been lavished on build- 
ings and grounds, to render the situation of the patient 

reeable and comfortable ; and we are told the matron, 
+ has grown up with the institution, is a person of 
rare devotedness and rather remarkable qualifications for 
such a charge. 
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treatment, the result of medical skill, united with 
a rare combination of moral and mental charac- 
teristics, has been eminently successful. His 
sound judgment, his patience and kindness, his 
unusual purity and delicacy of sentiment and man- 
ners, were all made instrumental by untiring as- 
siduity in promoting the comfort, and effecting the 
restoration of patients committed to his care. No 
other establishment in the country probably pos- 
sessed equal advantages. He made no preten- 
sions to novelty in the system of treatment, but 
aimed at the most complete and faithful applica- 
tion of those principles which modern science and 
humanity recognize as essential in the treatment 
of mental disease. The house and grounds at 
Flushing were beautifully and most judiciously 
adapted to the necessities and gratification of the 
patients. But the main feature of the institution 
was the unremitting personal care and attention 
bestowed upon each individual patient. This, of 
course, required, besides the vigilance of Dr. 
Macdonald and his brother, the employment of a| 
large number of attendants, and, consequently, 
involved great expense. ‘The benefits of the es- 
tablishment were necessarily confined, in a great 
measure, to persons belonging to the more favored 
classes of society. 

Dr. Macdonald was not, however, satisfied to 
limit his efforts to this sphere. He was deeply 
concerned for those who came under the provis- 
ions made for the insane, by our municipal author- 
ities, and had long lamented the unsuitableness 
and insufficiency of the means employed for their 
relief. He was much gratified when, about two 
years ago, the Common Council of the city ap- 
pointed him, with several other gentlemen, a 
Board of Medical Visitors to the Lunatic Asylum 
on Blackwell's Island. Since that period a large 
portion of the time which could be spared from 





his own peculiar and arduous responsibilities has | 


been employed in the service of the insane on| 
Blackwell's Island. About a year ago he made | 
a forcible and able report on the condition of the | 
asylum there, to the Common Council. One of | 
the most conspicuous deficiencies in the arrange-| 
ments of the establishment, was the want of books. | 
This has been supplied through his personal ef- | 
forts, by which a sum was collected from a num- 
ber of benevolent citizens, sufficient to purchase al 
library of more than 1000 volumes. His mind! 
was full of purposes and plans for ameliorating 
the condition of the insane poor at the time of his) 
death, and it was his intention, at a future period, | 
to have carried into effect some measures for their | 
benefit, whieh would have been under his own! 
immediate and personal direction. 

The personal traits which endeared him so\ 
much to his family and friends, heightened, in no| 
small degree, the effect of his medical skill. His 
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scrupulous sense of professional honor and obliga- 
tion, and his profound aversion to everything that 
savored of pretension or trickery, ensured to him 
the confidence and respect of his patients. The 
evidences of this, in the continued friendship of 
persons who had once been under his care, and 
the warm interest which they often manifested in 
his concerns, were not to be mistaken. His in- 
fluence, too, over the nurses and attendants em- 
ployed in the establishment, was of the happiest 
kind ; not merely because he showed them an ex- 
ample of patience and sympathy with his afflicted 
charge, but because he manifested towards them- 
selves the most considerate kindness. Many per- 
sons who had been in his employ were in the 
habit of coming to him for advice. ‘To some 
who had been at Bloomingdale, while he resided 
there, he continued until his death to be a confi- 
dential friend and counsellor. The calmness and 
serenity of manner which had often soothed the 
disordered mind, the regard for the feelings and 
welfare of others, which were visible in his inde- 
fatigable, self-denying devotion to his professional 
duties, were exhibited on his death-bed. There 
he gave the most affecting evidences that he died 
in the exercise of that Christian faith and hope, 
which had produced such beautiful and appropri- 
ate fruits in his most useful and consistent life. 
He was but forty-five years of age at the time of 
his death, which occurred suddenly, of an attack 
of pleurisy. 





TIMES GO BY TURNS, 
BY SOUTHWELL. 
A POET OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


Tue lopped tree in time may grow again ; 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 

The dryest soil suck in some moistening shower : 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great, but runneth to an end ; 
No hap so hard, but may in fine amend. 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

No endless night, for yet eternal day : 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost, 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish ; 


In some things all, in all things none are crossed ; 


Few ail they need, but none have all they wish ; 


sympathy for the suffering, his charity and com-| Upmingled joys here to no man befall : 


passion for error and infirmity, his delicate and} Who least, hath some, who most, hath never all. 
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From the Spectator, of 12 May. 
ENGLAND IN THE WEST. 


Fortune favors the Manchester school. As 
the potato-rot helped them to a repeal of the 
corn-laws, so another triumph seems coming to 
to them by means of events in which they have 
no part. Mr. Cobden no sooner proposes to get 
tid of our colonies, than the colonies set about 
leaving us of their own accord. The comparison 
holds good especially with regard to the operation 
of a cause totally unforeseen by those most affected 
by it. As neither Cobden nor Peel nor Russell 
nor Stanley expected the potato-rot, or, when it 
first came, imagined its effects on themselves and 
the country, so not one of our leading statesmen 
appears to have an idea about circumstances in 
America, which may prove of yet greater moment 
to themselves, to England, and to the world. 
England’s empire in the West is beginning to 
dissolve ; our colonial system is falling to pieces ; 
and the British public has not a thought about the 
matter. Canada is the first to move in this colo- 
nial revolution. Whilst the frost is breaking up, 
and the ice, heaving and cracking with the noise 
of artillery, is on the point of being swept away 
by the swollen and imp2tuous waters, Lord John 
Russell has ordered his sleigh, and is inviting 
Mis. Grove to take a pleasant drive with him on 
the lake.* The official unconsciousness is even 
systematic. When somebody in opposition lan- 
guidly asks the government whether they have 
any intelligence from Canada about the immediate 
cause of what is now taking place on both sides 
of the St. Lawrence, he is told that they have 
none for Parliament ; that though some private 
letters on the subject have passed between the 
governor-general and the colonial minister, there 
has been no official correspondence, because there 
ought to be none ; that the whole matter is left, 
as it ought to be, to Lord Elgin’s “ unfettered 
discretion ;*’ that the subject is one of no moment 
out of Canada, being a purely local question, and 
that any discussion of it in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be an improper meddling with ‘‘ local 
self-government.’’ Thus our ministers actually 
boast of their own ignorance, and take credit for 
keeping Parliament in ignorance. Out of doors 
the indifference is perfect ; nobody knows, nobody 
cares. And so it was in England with respect to 
other colonies not long before the battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill! 

Lord John Russell condescends, however, to 
give the House of Commons one piece of infor- 
mation; by the last accounts “the excitement in 
Canada was abating.”” So says probably Lord | 
Elgin’s private letter to Lord Grey by the last | 
mail: for when the last mail quitted Montreal, 
** the excitement’ had not merely diminished, but 
ceased. The excitement, that is to say, about the 
particular matter with respect to which Lord 


* “The Calendar of Nature; or the Seasons of Eng- 
land. By the Honorable Mrs. E. Grove. Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Right Honorable Lord John Russell.” 
See Book Advertisement. 
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Stanley, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Gladstone have 
asked questions, and of which Mr. Hawes de- 
elared that he had ‘‘ not even a personal know}l- 
edge.’’ But this excitement has ceased because 
another has taken its place. The most recent 
letters and newspapers from Canada say little, 
almost nothing, about the Rebellion Indemnity 
Bill ; they are full of other topics—repeal of the 
Canadian union, ‘* Anglification’’ of Canada, fed- 
eral union of the British Provinces in North 
America, a ‘‘ convention” at Kingston, the inde- 
pendence of Canada, annexation to the United 
States. The last appears to be the favorite ; and 
it is a prominent topic in the countless newspapers 
of the American Union. The handling of this 
topic on both sides of the frontier is eminently 
practical. That Canada, either as one state, or 
two, or perhaps three, will ere long be annexed 
to the United States, seems to be taken for 
granted ; the only questions discussed as being 
unsettled, relate to the time, and manner, and 
benefits of annexation. The different processes 
by which annexation may take place, the inter- 
mediate steps, and the various ways and degrees 
in which it may prove advantageous to British 
colonists and American citizens, are very fully 
considered ; but there is hardly a word of argu- 
ment against the measure, nor a breath of doubt 
as to the facility with which it may be accom- 
plished. Neither is annexation mentioned in the 
way of threat to England or triumph over her ; 
the subject is calmly and minutely examined in 
the form of anticipation with respect to the mode, 
and with respect to beneficial consequences to 
Canada and America ; England is scarcely named 
any more than the Indemnity Bill. So the prime 
minister is quite right in saying that the excite- 
ment has abated. 

But the suddenness, the completeness, and the 
universality of this change in the state of the co- 
lonial mind, and stil] more the substitution of calm- 
ness and gravity for a violent agitation, show, what 
all our own accounts declare, that the rebellion- 
indemnity measure was only the spark which 
made previous disaffection towards England ex- 
plode. The most disaffected are the English of 
Canada as distinguished from the French. _ If the 
rebellion-indemnity bill should be rejected by Lord 
Elgin, some other ground will be instantly taken 
on which the English may contend against French 
ascendancy. If Lord Elgin should assent to the 
bill, and the queen not disallow it, that measure 
will be the ostensible reason of Upper Canada and 
the English of Lower Canada for promoting an- 
nexation to the United States. In the supposed 
case, for a while, the French of Lower Canada, 
having carried their point, may be ostentatiously 
loyal to the empire ; but this will only render the 
English more actively disloyal ; and everybody in 
America knows that what the English in Canada 
resolutely determine, must be accomplished by the 
aid of American sympathy with a kindred race. 
If, on the other hand, Lord Elgin should reject, 
or the queen disallow the bill, there must be a 
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prog of ministry and a general election in Can- 
ada; the French in that case becoming actively 
disloyal, while the English will go for securities 
against French domination in future. Both races, 
excepting the English of Lower Canada, hate the 
present union of the provinces. In the general 
election, therefore, ‘‘ repeal of the union’’ will be | 
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in Louisiana. The government of Upper Canada 
by England produced rebellion there, as rebel- 
lions in general are occasioned by the govern- 

ments against which they are directed. England 
united the two provinces against the will of a 
vast majority of the inhabitants ; and she did this 
(or rather Mr. Poulett Thomson did it, under 





the ery of Upper Canada certainly, and probably | Lord John Russell as colonial minister) by means, 
of the French also. If an assembly should be | with regard to a pretended assent by the colonists, 
returned with the mission of repealing the union, | which added insult to oppression. The govern- 
the union must needs be repealed. At first, there! ment of Canada by England during the first year 
may be substituted for the present union of the of the provincial union closely resembled, in its 
Canadas a federation of all the British Provinces ; very worst features, the last year ef the govern- 
an arrangement under which Upper and Lower) ment of France by Louis Philippe. England, 
Canada would have distinct local governments. | Lord Stanley presiding at the colonial office, and 
This would please Upper Canada for a time, and | Sir Robert Peel being prime minister, proposed 
be delightful to the French, whom it would place | to Canada a great revolution in the commercial 
in a great majority over the English of Lower! policy of the colony; as soon as the suggestion 
Canada ; but it would make these Lower Canada | was adopted, and a revolution made which deeply 
English wild for annexation to the United States, | affected every interest in the colony, England sud- 
as the only means left of swamping a French | denly, without a word of notice or apology, over- 
nationality with Anglo-Saxon blood. Nor would | turned the whole proceeding, and half ruined the 
Upper Canada be satisfied. The movement to- | colony by another revolution of her own sole mak- 
wards independence or annexation has gone too|ing. The repeal of the English corn-laws coming 
far to be stopped. Lord Stanley is right—free | immediately after Lord Stanley’s Canada corn 
trade and colonial dependence are incompatible ; in| act, reduced the public revenue of Canada from 
other words, unless we bribe the colonies with | 506,826/. in 1847, to 379,648/. in 1848, and threw 


monopolies, they will, whenever they have the | every farmer and miller and corn-dealer on his 


power, escape from the evils and mortifications | back, seven eighths of the colonists being com- 


which our system of colonial government inflicts posed of these classes. England put an end to 
upon them. No colonial monopolies, no Mr. | the Canadian monopolies of timber and corn, but 


Mothercountry ! Upper Canada would like to be | maintained her navigation-laws after withdrawing 


a separate dependency, but only in order that, 
when independence or annexation comes, she may 
be a nation or an American state separate from 


the French of Lower Canada. She thinks far |i 


less of complete independence than of annexation. 
She wishes to annex, but as a distinct state—the 
State of Upper Canada. We observe indeed 


the bribe that made those laws tolerable for the 
colonists. Upon Canada and her other dependen- 
cies in North America, as upon her dependencies 
in the West Indies, England plays fantastic tricks, 
such as she would do battle with the world in arms 
rather than allow to be played upon herself. Col- 





,|umns might be filled with a bare catalogue of the 


that all the suggestions and discussions about fed-| provocations to revolt which England has ad- 
eration and independence lead up to annexation. | dressed to Canada in the last twenty years. And 
This is natural. Annexation, being certain and all this while, but especially during the last ten 
easy of accomplishment by means of American years, thinkers and writers in England and the 
sympathy, is the simplest and surest course ; it colonies have been hard at work exposing the in- 
solves all problems; it cuts al] knots; and it is herent defects and abuses of our colonial system. 
especially inviting as it harmonizes with the very | Colonial reform was never a popular subject at 
democratic tendencies of English Canada, as it | /home ; but in the colonies a profound impression 
promises to add soonest and most to the value of | “has been made by the labors of such persons as 
land in a country where five sixths of the people | Mr. Roebuck, Lord Durham, Sir William Moles- 
are landowners, and as the whole power of the | worth, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Charles Buller, and 
British empire would be exerted in vain to pre-| Lord Howick, and such journals as the Spectator 
vent or even to retard it. since 1830, and the Times and Morning Chronicle 

We purposely abstain on this occasion from during the last year or two. The colonial re- 
dwelling on the remote causes of the present dis- formers have been unable to construct ; even Lord 
position of Canada to join the United States. Durham’s suggestions with regard to Canada were 
They have been numerous and various, but would | | grievously marred in the execution ; and in other 
all be deseribed under the general head of wrongs | respects the combined omnipotence and indiffer- 
and affronts suffered by the colonists at the hands | ence of the British Parliament forbade construc- 
of Imperial England. ‘T'wo or three examples tion—made the pursuit of reform conducive to 
will suffice for illustration. England, or rather | destruction only. ‘The old house has been un- 
her colonial office acting in her name, prepared | dermined and loosened in all its fastenings ; and 
and cultivated the antagonism of races in Lower | nothing has been got ready for putting another in 
Canada ; see Lord Durham's report, and especial- its place. There is a time for all things. As 
ly his reference to the government of mixed races | respects British North America, and probably the 
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British West Indies, the time for reform has, we 
believe, passed away forever. Mr. Roebuck and 
Sir William Molesworth may promote ‘ inquiry” 
in Parliament ; Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Roebuck 
may frame plans of colonial government and pub- 
lish them in volumes ; as the Paris revolutionist 
said of Louis Philippe’s abdication in favor of his 
grandson, “‘ it is too late.” 

We have no space for duly considering the 
probable influence of Canadian events on the Brit- 
ish West Indies, and on England herself as a 
great European power; but a few words on the 
subject will not be misplaced. The principle of 
annexation, as carried into effect by the United 


extending the great republican confederation over 
the whole north-western world, (for Rupert's 
Land and Vancouver's Island would follow Cana- 
da, and the least of the Bahamas go in the wake 
of Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana ; the 
West India possessions of Denmark, France, and 
Spain, surely not remaining behind,) the West 
Indies seem to be there on purpose for enabling 
the Americans, by means of annexation, to find a 
happy solution of their desperate slavery question. 
To every plan for abolishing slavery in the United 
States there has been the objection, hitherto jn- 
superable, of the impossibility of letting the 
blacks remain free where they are, and the diffi- 


States, is of more comprehensive grasp than the culty of providing a suitable home for them. 


dominion of a Napoleon or of Imperial Rome. It 
resembles, as a principle, the old English system 
of colonial municipalities, under which many 
separate colonies enjoyed, each one for itself, in- 
dependent sovereign authority within its own 
bounds. As English constitutional lawyers held 
of old that Parliament itself had no right to legis- 
late for English colonies which possessed muni- 
cipal charters of local self-government, so the fed- 
eral system of the United States contains no 
supreme authority like that which in modern times 
the Parliament of England has exercised over all 
colonies. The constitution of a state forming 
part of the American Union is immutable by Con- 
gress. Annexation to the United States, there- 
fore, secures for the country which annexes, 
independent sovereignty within that country ; and 
the ties by which that country is bound to the 
United States relate and are confined to a few 
specified matters, such as foreign relations, gen- 
eral duties of export and import, and post-office 
management. Out of the narrow range of these 
few subjects, an annexed state is a separate and 
independent nation, but a nation whose independ- 
ence the confederation defends. Can it be doubt- 
ed that such a lot would be eagerly embraced by 
the principal independencies of England in the 
West Indies? A writer in the Times of the 30th 
ultimo concludes a thoughtful and masterly article 
on the causes of disaffection in the West Indies, 
by saying—*‘ This is the prospect which Guiana 
and Jamaiea both reveal. But it is far worse to 
know that England has sown the harvest which they 
reap. Let the government or Parliament see to 
it. Else—with angry planters, discarded judges, 
muleted and discharged clergy, and a race of 
blacks new to the enjoyments and unschooled by 
the discipline of freedom—it may yet be our fate 
to see the hopes of benevolent and the enthusiasm 
of religious men destroyed by the hideous spectacle 
of a new and more barbarous St. Domingo rising 
on the ruins of the British Antilles !’? The Brit- 
ish West Indies have no motive for wishing to 
remain British, many and most urgent motives 
for wishing to be annexed American. The mo- 
tives of the Americans for wishing to annex 
them are also very powerful. ‘To say nothing of 


the glory of snatching them from England, and 


Such a home, the West Indies, as states of the 
American Union, would abundantly furnish. The 
immigration of several million American blacks 
into the West Indies would restore those countries 
to prosperity, by means of causing labor for hire 
to be plentiful and continuous. The continent 
would be for the white man; the islands, with 
Guiana, for the black, with white supervision and 
control until the blacks should be qualified for 
taking part in their own government in proportion 
to their numbers. Altogether, whether we regard 
the interests of the West Indies or those of the 
United States—economical, social and political— 
the annexation of the West Indies to the United 
States would be a most remarkable fit. ‘The sue- 
cessful example of Canada would spread like 
wildfire ; for England has made her colonies a 
mass of material for the operation of political com- 
bustion. ‘The annexation of the West Indies is 
not, indeed, like that of Canada, inevitable when- 
ever the colonists choose; but surely it is not 
worth England’s while to fight merely for the 
possession of those now wretched countries. As 
well might France double her national debt by a 
successful struggle to recover the further burden 
of such a dependency as the present St. Domingo 
would be. 

Nevertheless, England may choose to fight 
everywhere rather than yield her possessions in 
the west to American annexation. If she did not 
fight in America, she might have to defend her- 
self in Europe, in Asia, and at home, against 
France or Russia, or both combined, tempted by 
her apparent weakness and decline, to revenge 
Waterloo, seize Constantinople, and invade India. 
The annexation of Canada to the United States is 
full of awful consequences for England. One of 
the most probable of them, though not the worst, 
is a war with the United States; and a war, 
that would be, of infinite fierceness. So, although 
fortune appears to favor the Manchester school, 
she would be fickle as ever before the end. “ Fi- 
nancial reform’’ with an American war on our 
hands, and perhaps a French one into the bargain! 
Cobden forever !—seeing that Russell, and Peel, 
and Stanley, and John Bull himself, are asleep to 
the concerns of England in the west! 
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From the Examiner, 12 May. 


THE RUSSIAN INVASION. 


Tue Hungarian war has unexpectedly assumed 
a new aspect, of the deepest importance and in- 
terest. In the same moment that the Austrian 
army, after having been defeated in eight battles 
during the course of the month of April, had re- 
moved his head quarters to Laxenburg within the 
Austrian frontier, and at the instant when news 
arrived that Bem had taken the fortress of Temes- 
yar and occupied all the Banat as far as the Iron 
Gate—50,000 Russian troops (according to the 
official journal of Vienna) entered Cracow, in or- 
der, with the consent of Prussia, to invade Hun- 
gary through Moravia by way of Prussian Silesia. 
This invasion, should it actually take place, will 
have momentous results. It is either the oppres- 
sion of every liberal idea, of all progress, and even 
of the shadow of freedom, in the east of Europe ; 
it is either the destruction of Hungary’s constitu- 
tion of eight centuries, and the political suicide of 
Austria ; or it is the commencement of a European 
war which will last many years, and into the whirl- 
pool of which even those governments will be drawn 
that hitherto, out of love to peace, have preferred 
to keep aloof. 

The interference of Russia has decided the char- | 
acter of the struggle. Lord Brougham himself | 


will hardly have the face to assert that the czar) 


enters Austria to support the liberties of Germany ; | 
that he has become unfaithful to the policy which | 
peopled the snows of Siberia and the mines on the | 
Chinese frontier with thousands of liberal-minded | 
men; and that now, with an army of 150,000 sol-| 
diers, he takes the field in defence of ideas which | 
for years he has pursued with fire and sword, and | 
punished with imprisonment and confiscation. As | 
difficult will Lord Aberdeen find it to make Eu-| 
rope believe that Russia sacrifices her armies and | 
her treasures with the disinterested wish to 
strengthen Austria, and maintain the balance of 
power in Europe. Austria’s position in Europe | 
has been that of a barrier against the advance of | 
Russia towards the south; and if she no longer | 
fulfils this condition, her continuance is no longer | 
called for. If chained to Russia by the indissolu- | 
ble and unceasing necessity of support against her | 
own subjects, her empire becomes but the advanced | 
outpost of absolutism against the progress and the 
liberties of the west. 

The victorious advance of the Russians in Iun- 
gary will not fail of its effects upon Germany, 
upon Italy, and upon the Slavonian population of 
Turkey. Europe will become Cossack, as Napo- 
leon predicted, to the Rhine and the Bosphorus. 
Should the national rising of Hungary be stifled 
by the superior force of the Russians, should the 
liberal party in Germany be again forced back into 
absolutism, still, for a long series of years, the 
vast extent of country from the Black Sea to the 
Rhine will only be governable by the iron hand of 
force. The sole hope of tranquillity will rest on 
military occupation. The influence of Austria, 















moral and material, is broken as soon as Russian 
bayonets are required to support the policy of her 
cabinet. Is this the interest of France or of Eng- 
land? Is it the interest of civilization? Is it by 
such means the integrity of Turkey is likely to be 
secured? On the other hand, a case quite possible 
suggests itself—that the Russians, in spite of their 
superior force, may yet be defeated. That first 
defeat would excite a rising in Poland as well as 
in Bohemia, and in Prussia as well as in Bavaria. 
The dregs of the movement, which, after the rev- 
olutions of last year, were beginning to settle them- 
selves, would again be driven to the surface, un- 
feitered passions would find fresh vent, and a new 
revolution, more terrible than that of Jast year, 
would once more rage through Europe and shake 
society to its foundations. 

Incredible as any such victory of the Hunga- 
rians against the united power of two empires may 
appear at this moment, yet is it not impossible. 
With fewer resources Kossuth has already onee 
defeated the superior power of Austria. When 
the capital was lost, the armies beaten, and Tran- 
sylvania in the hands of the enemy, the spirit of 
the Hungarians was not broken. Out of the little 
circle between the Theiss, the Maros, and the 
mountains that bound ‘Transylvania, into which the 
Hungarian constitutionalists had been driven by 
the superior force of their adversaries, the valiant 
armies and the able generals of the Debreezin Par- 
liament carried within two months the victorious 
colors of Hungary in every direction to the frontiers 
of the realm. Now, 150,000 men, well appointed 
and provided with artillery, inured to war, flushed 
with success, and animated with the most resolute 
patriotism, stand opposed to Russian armies which as 
yet have only earned their laurels on parade. The 
celebrated generals of Russia who were schooled 
in the Turkish and Polish war are now grown old, 
and have not in vain tasted the joys of tranquillity 
and comfort, the fruits of the favors which the ezar 
has heaped upon them. Who can assert that their 
twenty years of peace may not have been their 
capuat ‘To the Hungarians, let us add, they are 
no longer an unaccustomed enemy. Bem’s troops 
have been arrayed against them at Hermannstadt, 
and at the Rothenthurm Pass. A Russian corps 
of picked men, which three years ago had dis- 
tinguished itself in the Caucasian war, has been 
obliged to give way before Hungarian valor, and 
fly disgracefully. How, if such a scene should be 
repeated in the Passes of Jablunka and Dukla? 

If we may trust the French and German jour- 
nals, this Russian invasion has already produced 
its first bitter fruit. A few days ago the Hun 
garian Diet was still monarchical and dynastic, 
contented if the concessions of last year were but 
guaranteed to it; whereas now, irritated by the 
demand for Russian assistance, it is said to have 
renounced its allegiance to the House of Haps- 
burg. Whether this is prudent, whether it is 
politic, is a question we will not enter into. If 
Europe calmly looks on while Austria makes use 
of Russian aid to rob a nation of its liberties, 
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ruling dynasty, we surely cannot be surprised if 
this nation collects itself with all the energies of 


despair ; if, not blindly, but in pursuance of a 
determined plan, it cuts off from itself every pos- 
sibility of retreat; knowing as it does that it is 
fighting for existence, and must, in order to secure 
it, disregard the risk of delivering over Europe to 


the flames of a general war. 





PROGRESS OF HUNGARIAN AFFAIRS. 


To resume our account of military operations 
in Hungary. Our last number brought the nar- 
rative down to the 24th April, when the Hunga- 
rians entered Pesth, since which time they have 
They crossed the 
Danube at Ais on the 26th of April, and the Waag 
at Szered on the 2nd of May; they have taken 
Raab and Tyrnan, and compelled the Austrian 
troops to retreat to Presburg, where they have 
entrenched themselves, and intend to await the 
Russians. In Lower Hungary, also, the Hunga- 
rian arms are victorious. ‘Temesvar, and, with 
this fortress, the whole of the Banat, (the granary 
of Hungary,) have submitted to Bem. Jeilachich 
at the same time has been beaten by Vetter and 
Perczel on the Lower Danube. Dissatisfaction 
increases in Croatia, especially as the war will now 
most likely be directed against Agram; for the 
Hungarians endeavor to gain Fiume and the coast 


been uniformly successful. 


of the Adriatic, in order to enter into uninterrupted 
communication with Europe. Important news will 
probably reach us before long from this quarter. 


The march of the Russians has undergone some | 
delay. It was on the third of May only that their 
vanguard, consisting of 8,000 men, entered Cra- 
cow ; and although the Vienna papers officially 


affirm the entry of the Russians into Transylvania, 
they have not yet appeared there. Whether the 
cause of this delay is to be ascribed to a note by 


Lord Palmerston, or to some disturbances said to 
have taken place in the interior of the Russian 


empire, is somewhat doubtful. 
Perhaps the Russians desire that the Hungarians 


should be allowed time enough to destroy the Aus- 
trian army utterly, that they may then appear as 
the only saviors of the empire, and thus render it 


more completely dependent upon St. Petersburg. 
The Hungarians, in the mean time, are not inactive. 
They are energetically preparing to oppose the 


attack of the Russians, who, there can be no doubt, 
will encounter a most desperate resistance, should | 


they venture to penetrate into Hungary. 
It is reported that General Bem, in consideration 


of his distinguished services, has received from | 


PROGRESS OF HUNGARIAN AFFAIRS.—THE CONSPIRACY OF PRINCES. 


which are more ancient, not merely than the Aus- 
trian imperial crown, but than the race of the 





From the N. Y. Evening Post, 
THE CONSPIRACY OF PRINCES. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter dated 
Berlin, May 3d, and is written by one who has the 
opportunity of observing the circumstances whic) 
betray the designs of the monarchs of Europe, as 
accurately almost as any other American abroad - 


The moment has now arrived when the reality 
of the revolution in Germany is to be tested. Since 
it commenced a year has passed, and the princes 
have quietly collected their strength and matured 
their plans, while the National Assembly at Frank- 
fort, representing the revolution and the great Ger- 
man idea of unity, has been, I hear, talking til! the 
iron is cold. Prussia has positively refused the im- 
perial crown, and with it the new constitution, 
which would mediatize all the states ; erect, in the 
centre of Europe, the whole German people into 
the freest and most powerful nation ever seen this 
side of the Atlantic ; and, if it really worked well, 
prove the greatest event in the history of the world 
since the fall of the Roman empire. But the princes 
are not disposed to be extinguished without a strug- 
gle, and, before the splendid theory of the Frank- 
fort philosophers and patriots can be carried into 
practice, the real revolution must take place. | will 
not pretend to predict the result, but they are fight- 
ing at Dresden, and Frankfort has recently assumed 
a revolutionary tone, which must speedily bring the 
German question to an issue. Ye has pro- 
claimed the republic, at a moment when her exam- 
ple is likely to be contagious, and you may look for 
news from these parts before long. 


In truth, all the signs of the times in Furope 
seem to indicate that the moment is at hand when 
the heads of the royal families are to engage in a 
desperate struggle for the preservation of their an- 
cient prerogatives. What the event wil! be, de- 
pends ‘upon circumstances which it is hardly pos- 
sible at this moment to estimate and define. If 
the controversy were left to be settled between the 
governments to the east and south of Russia and 
their people, we should not regard the result as 
doubtful ; the popular movement must be trium- 
phant. But when Russia interposes with her im- 
mense and well trained armies, accustomed to blind 
obedience, the struggle on the part of the people 
becomes embarrassed with difficulties which, at 
first sight, seem to render it almost hopeless. 
Much will depend, however, on the fidelity of the 
troops on whom the princes rely to crush the peo- 
ple. Among this very soldiery all over middle and 
southern Europe, from the Seine to the Danube, 
ideas of personal freedom and a liberal government, 
often, indeed, crude and mingled with much error, 
but still in utter hostility to the old forms of arbi- 
trary rule, have been disseminated, and taken deep 
root. It is natural to suppose also that the pride 


the grateful Hungarian nation the grant of the do-| of the German race will be deeply offended by the 
main of Alesuth. This princely estate, which! presence of a Russian army interfering in the pol- 
formerly belonged to the late Palatine or Viceroy | ities of the German empire. If, from these causes, 


of Hungary, is situated in the fertile county of 
Stulilweissenburg, and has always been considered 


the defection of the German soldiery should be con- 
siderable, the scale may be turned against the royal 


one of the best managed and most productive es-| conspirators. 


tates in the kingdon. It is worth about 200,0002. 


Among these, though nominally the chief magis- 
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IMMIGRATION FROM THE 


trate of a republic, is the President of France. It 
is not to be supposed that such a step as that which 
he and his ministry have just taken, of sending an 
army to Italy, to subvert the popular government 
of the country and restore an ecclesiastical dynasty, 
was taken without a previous understanding with 
the monarchs who wish to bring back the old or- 
der of things. The interference of France in the 
affairs of Rome is manifestly part of the same sys- 
tem of suppression of the popular will, with the 
interference of Russia to put down the new repub- 
lic of Hungary, and the manifestations made by 
the King of Prussia of a disposition to encroach on 
the popular liberties to which he had once con- 
sented. It takes place at the same moment, or but 
a little earlier, and is doubtless intended to dis- 
courage the friends of liberty at the north, by 





showing them how easily the Italian liberals can | 
be reduced to submission. 

The letter of President Bonaparte, to Oudinot, 
which we published the other day, was, it seems, 
something more than an indiscretion—it was part 
of a plan adopted with the approbation of the min- 
istry. The letter itself was virtually approved, it 
now appears, by the minister of war, Changarnier, 
who directed it to be placed on the orders of the 
day of every regiment of the army. 

The latest news from Europe shows us the 
president at variance with the National Assembly, 
and his conduct in the affairs of Italy condemned 
by a decisive vote. The next arrival may bring 
us news of the impeachment of him, or the most 
obnoxious of his ministry. The interference of | 
France, to restrain the people in their attempts to 
establish republican governments, may be with- 


drawn as speedily as it was unexpectedly ob- 
truded. 








From the Journal of Commerce. 


IMMIGRATION FROM THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


Tue latest events in Europe have, beyond a 
doubt, a tendency to change the whole social and 


political condition of that continent. With the 
exception of Russia and England, every state is 
threatened with revolution, or already in the pro- 
gress of spontaneous decomposition. In England 
the revolution is gradual, and confined principally 
to legislation in regard to property and prices. In 
France, parties are preparing for a renewed fear- 
ful struggle, hastened perhaps by the intervention 
in Italy. Germany has for years been ripe for 
assimilation and redrganization ; she has, in fact, 
accomplished her revolution theoretically, and is 
now making a desperate attempt to put it in prac- 
tice. Austria is literally dismembered ; Italy is 
still unsubdued ;—Denmark is still in vain en- 
deavoring to reéstablish its sway in the German 
duchies; and, at last, Russia and Turkey are 
arming for a death strugizle. 

The war which broke out in Italy, extends al- 





ready over a large theatre ; Russia, France, Po- 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 573 
land, Hungary, Austria, Saxony, and Prussia, 
appear on the scene ;—England has expressed her 
dissent, Turkey is defying the Russian ultimatum, 
and the German Parliament is recruiting an army 
against the princes. 

War and rebellion exist from Scandinavia down 
to Sicily, and the clang of arms resounds from 
Paris to Warsaw. The material and the social 
interests of princes and people are engaged in a 
mighty conflict, which may, perhaps, be arrested 
for a while; but which is sure to be renewed 
whenever the pressure ceases from without. The 
means employed for the suppression of rebellion 
are so gigantic, that they sap the resources of the 
states, which seem to have no other choice but 
between revolution and bankruptey. If the revo- 
lutions continue, there can be no revenue ; and 
without it, no standing army—no government of 
the old regime. If monarchism triumphs, it will 
be insolvent ; if republicanism, it may repudiate 
the debt of monarchy ; an immense amount of 
property must be destroyed in either event. 

In such a state of things, it may well be con- 
ceived that every species of industry is compro- 
mised with the insecurity of property, and that 
apart from those who may seek refuge among us 
from political reasons, thousands will either flock 
to our shores, or place their funds beyond the pos- 
sibility of contingency. European papers, prin- 
cipally from Germany, estimate the number of 
those who in the course of the ensuing summer 
will Jeave for the United States, at from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty thousands; compris- 
ing, for the most part, a class of emigrants very 
different from those whom we have heretofore been 
accustomed to see arrive in our seaports. In times 
of revolution, it is not the indigent and helpless 
who possess the means of changing their domicile ; 
these, on the contrary, make the revolution ; the 
men of property fly from it. 

It is not generally known in the United States 
that the German Parliament, some months ago, 
established a Central Emigration Committee, which 
has its branches in every German state, and that 
the agents of the Suabian branch have already ar- 
rived in this country to report on the soil, climate, 
and capacity of those states of our Union best 
adapted to a colonization by Germans. Forty 
thousand florins have alone been appropriated for 
this exploring expedition. 

The agents will no doubt make an early report; 
and we may soon expect a sturdy and opulent pop- 
ulation from Germany, filling up the gaps left by 
our own emigrants to California. Thus the prec- 
ious metals are sure to flow into the country from 
all sides ; the gold dust of California from the 
Pacific, and the coin from across the Atlantic. 
The civil wars of Europe have always furnished 
us with the best portion of our population from 
abroad. Those of England have been the means 
of settling our large Atlantic states ; those of the 
continent of Europe will largely contribute to the 
wealth and prosperity of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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From the Examiner, 12th May. 
TO LORD DUDLEY STUART. 


My lord, I am quite unknown to you; not so 
your lordship to me, or to any man in any quarter 
of the globe who is interested in the cause of free- 
dom and humanity. A letter from General Bem 
to you is the cause and the excuse of mine. With- 
out preamble, may I suggest the propriety and the 
practicability of raising a subsidy, however small, 
in aid of the Hungarians? I myself am willing 
and ready to subscribe for thirty pounds at the 
commencement ; the money shall be paid, wherever 
I am directed, on the Ist of July. Before that 
time I anxiously hope that many thousand may be 
contributed ; at all events, that something worth 
sending may be in readiness to be sent. People 
there are, in great numbers, who excuse to them- 
selves and one another their parsimony on such 
vecasions, and who ask us reproachfully whether 
there are no objects for our charity nearer home. 
Do they act upon their own suggestion? Do they 
give a quarter or even a tenth of their income to 
the necessities of their neighbors? If they do, 
which they do not, even then they fall greatly short 
of what equity, humanity, and Christianity, imper- 
atively demand. But for myself I will speak out 
plainly. I am of opinion that a single man like 
Washington, like Koziusko, like Kossuth, like 
Bem, is of infinitely more importance to the world 
than twenty or thirty or any other quantity of 
millions, I will not say such as the Irish, for that 
would seem invidious, but such as the Portuguese, 
the Spaniards, or the French. What great prin- 
ciple are these nations working out! What ben- 
efit is to be expected from them, proximate or re- 
mote, to any portion of mankind? It is in Hun- 
gary, and in Hungary alone, that the spirit of 


freedom has burnt purely, brightly, and ardently, | 


six hundred years. The Hungarians now demand 
the fulfilment of those conditions on which they 
offered the sceptre to the Dukes of Austria.* The 
Jate emperor swore to observe and to maintain 
them. He would not have broken his promise ; 
but his ministers came in and broke it for him. 
They who know the character of the present em- 
peror, and who have seen much of him in private, 
represent him to me as a young man possessed of 
many virtues, conciliating, honorable, and humane. 
Certainly it was not by his invitation, or with his | 
desire, that the Russians are now advancing to | 
suppress the free institutions of central Europe. 
No less certainly was it with the desire and by 
the invitation of the King of Prussia. When he 
was prince royal he was the avowed adversary of 
the constitutions which the king had promised his 
subjects. In the hour of danger and detection he 
changed his tone, but never his sentiments. When 
he published his declaration that, if the Russians 
advanced to the frontier he would march against 
them at the head of his army, I most earnestly en- 
treated the popular power at Frankfort to oppose 
it, well knowing the man’s perfidy. 

My lord, we are at the commencement of a 


TO LORD DUDLEY STUART.—OLD PANAMA. 


erueller and longer war than history has recorded - 
a war of civilization against barbarism, of freedo;, 
against despotism, of nations against cabinets 
Unhappily, no two peoples have confidence jn ee! 
other. France has been playing in Sicily jh, 
game she played at the marriage feast in Spain, 
with similar success. We may and must be ,; 
peace with her; but no alliance, no treaty, |, 
twenty months, or earlier, she will again see t)- 
Russians on her frontier, and perhaps far within j: 


At last she has formed a commissariat ; nothin: 
else was wanting to the efficiency of her armies. 
If in the time of Napoleon she found it not dif. 
cult to bring into the field two hundred thousan 
men, marching through countries exhausted oj 
provisions by other armies more numerous, she 
will now find it easy enough to supply three armies, 
each as great, with infinite reserves. The oligar- 
chies of Austria and Prussia will open their for- 
tresses and magazines to her, and the Baltic and 
the Danube are her high-roads. So vast a calamity 
as the invasion of Germany and Hungary by the 
Russians is not to be averted. The natural deat 
of Tzars and Tzarinas may befall the Empercr 
Alexander too late: nothing is to be hoped but 
from the virtue and valor of such patriots as Kos 
suth and Bem. Low as is the ebb of public spir: 
in England—lower than in the time of Charles 
the Second—generosity and munificence have not 
been stranded in the mud with it. The contact 
of a Napier has galvanized the half-dead ; let us 
turn them round on their sides, and perhaps they 
may hear the cries of victory from Vienna. 
I have the honor, &c., 
Water Savace Lanpor. 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
OLD PANAMA. 
Panama, April 22, 1349. 
I nave just returned from a residence of four 
days in the ruins of the old city of Panama. 
Messrs. Fry, Bell, Vandervoort, and myself, took 
a tent, and cooking utensils, and camped on the 
site of the city, near a small river. The city 
covered a large plain, about twelve fect above 
high water mark, and was built mostly of stone 
and brick. But you had best search for some 
historical description of the city, as it was in its 
palmy days, and I will tell you what it now is. 
A forest now covers the whole plain, a heavy 
growth of timber, something I‘ke a maple forest 
in Maine, and a thick underbrush, so that walls 
now standing, say thirty to seventy feet high, 
cannot be seen more than a hundred fect, in many 
instances fifty feet. Immense blocks of buildings, 
half fallen down, and sections of walls, peering 
up among the trunks of trees, form a striking pie- 
ture to the eye of the traveller. One immense 
cathedral is standing, except one end which has 
tumbled in. Within its walls stands a cotton- 
wood tree, measuring eighteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, of great height ; and on one of the arches, 





* This was written before the dethronement. 


about thirty feet high, grows a tree, some thirty 





Russia is the only rich government in the worl - 







NEW BOOKS. 


feet high. One wall, thirty feet high, is supported , ly arrived on a visit, just in time to help us dis- 
by a large tree which has grown exactly on the | cuss the merits of the plunder, bringing with him 


top of it, and sent down its roots on either side 
jnto the ground, forming a perfect Van Burenite ; 
and this stone wall stands per force, with a heavy 
tree astride of it. Old cisterns and wells half 
caved in are scattered around. The only tower 
standing is one hundred feet by forty feet square 
at the base, and thirty at the top, the walls seven 
feet thick, of solid brick and stone masonry, evi- 
dently a watch-tower, as there are loop-holes, out 
of which to fire upon an enemy. There was once 
a stone winding staircase up the inside of the tow- 
er, but it has felt the hand of time, and tumbled 
down, except about twelve feet. Small trees are 
growing on top of the tower, and vines running 
around and up its sides, so as to make it look like 
agrowing mass. This city, once so wealthy and 
populous, is now the abode of wild beasts, which 
have driven man from its vicinity. We saw tigers, 
alligators, deer, wild boar, monkeys, snakes, igu- 
anos, squirrels, cormorants, owls, pigeons, doves, 
parrots, bats, and any quantity of brickbats. In 


Mr. Eigenbrot ; and such a dinner is not often 
laid before a keen appetite, as we then and there 
enjoyed. The next morning Mr. Vandervoort 
fired at a tiger, and missed him, within a hundred 
rods of our tent; but Mr. Bell made up for it by 
shooting a nine-foot snake, much like a whip- 
snake, but without fangs; at least, we could not 
discover any, though our guide went half way 
into convulsions with fear that we should be bit- 
ten and killed by examining his jaws. In follow- 
ing up old Panama river, I found some fine speci- 
mens of agate, blood-stone, and chalcedony, which 
I send you by the bearer. 

Friday morning, at daybreak, 20th, our native 
boy came in with the intelligence that a deer was 
near us. Bell and Vandervoort took their guns 
and went in pursuit; but instead of the deer, they 
saw a large tiger that had been following it. Beil 
snapped at him with a charge of buckshot, but his 
gun missed fire. Vandervoort fired a rifle-ball, 


and missed him, or slightly wounded him. 





our ramble among the ruins, a tiger sprang from 
a tree within fifty feet of me, and ran as though 
Barnum was after him. Other tracks we discov- 


ered, where they pass through the deserted arches | 


unmolested. 
within seven miles of the present Panama, should 
so soon have been so completely destroyed and 
overgrown, as to make it impossible to discover 
where the streets were, or to what use the build- 


ings were appropriated, and to be the fixed abode | 


of wild beasts of prey? I was surprised to find | 


how ignorant the natives are in regard to the his- | 
tory and localities of the old city. I had great 
difficulty in finding a man to go as a guide. 
pitched our tent near the arch crossing the river, 
on the road to Gorgona and Cruces. 
nearly perfect. Mr. Bell is an ornithologist of | 
some note in New York, and Mr. Fry a scientific | 
gentleman, formerly of the firm of Fry & Shaw, 
mathematical instrument-makers in New York city. | 
A pleasant party of us. 

They shot game, and I assisted the servant to 
put it in ‘* pot-pie’’ order, for the mutual suste- 
nance of the party. Mr. Bell, on an excursion | 
after birds, fell in with two wild hogs and their 
pigs. He blazed away, with a charge of No. 8 
shot, and killed the pig aimed at, when the old 
boar made a grab at him, and he barely escaped a 
serious encounter, by turning, not only his thoughts 
upwards, hut his corporation after them, in double 
quick time, up the nearest tree, gun in hand; but 
before he could charge his piece with buckshot, 
the animals took to their heels, gnashing their 
tusks in an interesting manner. That same pig 
made the best dinner I ever sat down to. I picked 
up a terrapin without an owner, and friend Fry | 
killed several pigeons and squirrels ; and on our 
return to the tent, our boy had a six foot alligator 
tied up toa stick of wood. This we considered 
2 great day’s work, and Mr. Brinsmade fortunate- 





| 


other little animal we wot of would do. 
| 


We | 


The arch is | ant, exciting week I never passed. 


| 


Yesterday, Saturday morning, 2Ist, Mr. Bell 
killed a large boar, and brought him in, without 
They are a curious animal, with fero- 
cious tusks and teeth, no tail, rather a fox color, 
Is it not strange that such a city, | having a musk-bag, or teat, on the top of the 


accident. 


rump, which it is unpleasant to disturb. This is 
used as a means of defence, the same as a certain 
That 
nuisance removed, the flesh of the young boar is 
delicious ; the elder ones, rather strong in flavor. 
We brought the large one in last night, and our 
landlord is to give us a Sunday dinner off from it 
to-day. It is about half grown, and we think 
will cook up well. We remained from Tuesday 
morning to Saturday evening, and a more pleas- 
Perhaps I 
shall try it again next week, if no steamer ar- 
rives, which we fear will be the case. I have 
become deeply interested in the past history of 
Panama, but cannot find a man or book here that 
can give me any information of the time the city 
was founded, or when and how destroyed. There 
are no such records here. I believe it was sacked, 
and destroyed by the Buccaneers, and the inhabit- 
ants put to the sword. 
M. C. 





NEW BOOKS. 
The Incarnation ; or, Pictures of the Virgin and her 
Son. By Cuartes Beecuer, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. With an Introductory Essay, by Mrs. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. From Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


Letter of the celebrated John Foster, on the Duration 
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nent of Europe ; To Lord Dudley Stuart, 


. Old Panama, - 


Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackiwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy aud industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and with 
the hest articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it heneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 2 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Tenms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for a — will be 


thankfully received and promptly atte to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 


Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 
Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000. 
Nine “ *& . ° ° - $4000. 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsome! bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
oo volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pun, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 
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now becomes every intelligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of tee to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger v5 to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of dene Wherabato it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in ma other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral uppelite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 


.in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 


subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha: with more than newspaper 
postage, (1i cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about \4 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnincoton, 27 Drc., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has ap to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the — only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


udes a portraiture of the human mind m 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
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